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STEIFE AND PEACE IN HOENUM. 



" riO on, Folkert ! Do go on." 
^ " Hush, Elke ! I thought I heard some one." 

" Did you ?" said Elke, her face catching the look 
of uneasiness on that of her companion. But while 
he listened intently, turning his ear in the direction 
whence he thought the sound came, like one who 
chiefly trusted to the sense of hearing for his im- 
pression, she lifted her clear blue eyes, gazing up- 
wards from the funnel-shaped pit in the sand in 
which they sat, and tried to see if anyone approached. 

" It is nothing," she said, " Go on, Folkert, even 
you could not hear a step on the sandhills." 

" I could. I hear the stiff little branches of the 
heath snap, or a gown sweep on the rushes. And, 
besides, the wind comes all of a sudden in a different 
way when anyone passes near. You think one can 
do nothing without eyes," said the blind boy, with 
a little scorn. 

B 
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" No, I don't," answered Elke, eager to repel the 
accusation. " You can do more than people who can 
see. You are always the first to find out that the 
enemy is beginning to blow, and you can find your 
way on the watt as well as old Alf, though he has 
known it longer than anyone, except der Prast, (the 
minister.)" 

" And I can go about just as well in a fog, or at 
night, or by day." 

" And you know so many stories. Who tells them 
toyou,Folkert?" 

" Everything," laughed the boy ; " the eider ducks, 
and the gulls, and that big stone image on the top 
of Sahteldune, which they say people used to pray 
to, and all the old folks on the island besides. Don't 
you know that children bom on a Sunday can see 
thePuks?"* 

"Can they?" said little Elke, evidently not sure 
whether he was laughing at her or not ; and perhaps 
he was not certain himself whether he was in earnest 
or jest. " Perhaps being blind means that you see 
one sort of thing, and other people another. But do 
go on ; you had just got to how the Puks lived in 
the farmer's house, and the wife did not like it, 
because she was a FastewaUinger from the mainland, 
and had never been used to Puks." 

* The name of house-dwarfs or brownies, in Friesland. 
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" Yes, and slie had the broken panes mended by 
which he always got in through the window. And 
one night, when there was a great storm, and all 
the air was fiill of foam and salt and driving sand, 
and the waves had broken into the very middle of 
the island, the poor Puk found himself and his wife 
and children shut out/' 

" Do the Puks have wives and children ?" 

" Certainly, and the children wear little red caps 
and grey coats, just like their fathers." 

" And what do the wives wear ?** 

"Just the same," answered Folkert, not in the 
least disconcerted ; " only they have red aprons and 
high-heeled shoes. Of course the Puk was very 
angry, and vowed he would send Hl-luck to live in 
the house instead of himself. There was no window 
which would shut tight enough to keep h^T out, but 
one of the servants made haste to break another 
pane to let the Puks in, and they were kind little 
Puks, and forgave the new wife for that time. She 
was oidy a Fastewallinger, you know." 

"My mother would never have forgiven her, if 
she had been a Puk," observed Elke. "She says 
she has no patience with people who forget and 
forgive." 

" The Puks were gentler than Cousin Occa," said 
Folkert, his fgdr open face clouding over. " It is 
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only men and women who keep up ill-will. Dogs 
don't, and Puks don't ; they forget and forgive. At 
least, a good many times," he added, suddenly re- 
collecting that the end of his story did not quite 
bear out his assertion. " But after a time the wife 
found that the Fuk was still in the house, and she 
cried and fretted, and gave her husband no peace 
about it. So one day, when he saw the Puk sitting 
on a beam in the bam, singing a song about his own 
beauty, for the Puks do not know that they are 
rightdown frightful, he went behind, softly, with a 
flail, and hit it a good bang behind. He only saw 
a little shower of straw and chaff, which came about 
his head, and half-choked him, but from that day : 
— ^Elke, I did hear some one." 

" I'll climb up and look," she answered, beginning 
to mount the steep smooth sides, which gave way 
constantly even beneath the light weight of a child 
of seven years old. She gained the top in a minute 
or two, however, and looked round, over the tossed 
and tumbled yellow sandhills. The tall figure of a 
woman in black was passing across them. Gown, 
kerchief, and the folds drawn round her face were 
all black together. It was the common dress of the 
island, where the draper's shop always looked as if 
full of mourning, but it looked peculiarly gloomy on 
this gaunt figure, raised to an unjiatural height by 
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the tall heels of her shoes. Elke slipped down much 
more rapidly than she had got up, and said in an 
awe-struck whisper, " It was mother ! she must have 
seen us, and yet she took no notice !" 

This appeared to strike both the playmates with 
much greater awe than any anger could have done. 
Elke looked up in Folkert's face, but the troubled 
expression there awoke so strongly the sweet childish 
longing to comfort him, that personal fear was for 
the moment forgotten. " Never mind," she said, " if 
she does beat me, she is so sorry afterwards that I 
don't know what to do. And she cannot touch you, 
or Cousin Christine." 

" No," answered Folkert, sighing, as if there were 
something worse which Occa could do. Elke gazed 
up wistfuUy, sHd her hand into his, and nestled her 
cheek against her cousin's, until he said, "Come, 
Elke, we must go." 

The two children might have been taken for 
brother and sister, so alike were the fair rosy faces, 
liffht hair, and blue eyes, which they possessed in 
common 4h nearly all the inhabitants of Homum, 
one of a cluster of islands lying low among the grey 
waves of the Northern Sea. Elke's mother, Occa 
Swyn, was one of the few exceptions. Her father 
had been a foreigner, whom a shipwreck had cast on 
Homum, where he had settled, and married, and 
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died. She had his hair^ and eyes, and swarthy com- 
plexion, and though bred and bom on the island^ 
and first cousin to Folkert's mother, fisdr rosy Christine 
Brock, she looked like a stranger, and lived a solitary, 
friendless life. But at the time when Folkert and 
Elke were sitting among the sandhills, much pity 
was felt for her, and a cloud had fallen on happy, 
prosperous Christine, whose only trouble had, until 
then, been the bickerings and ill-will between her 
and her cousin, for the blindness of her boy had long 
ceased to be a sorrow, so blithe and independent was 
the little fellow, who had never known the light of 
day, and believed himself rather better than worse 
oflF than others. Occa Swyn was long childless, and 
when Elke came she was 'only a girll' and Occa 
had grown more and more bitter against the cousin 
whom she had always envied, because, while her 
own husband, Niels Swyn, was an unlucky man, 
Aros Brock was a fortunate, and what Homum 
called a rich one. When they were girls together, 
Occa had envied her cousin's sweet looks and the 
love which every one gave her, and for which Occa 
hungered in vain; and later it was hard to see an 
inheritance from an uncle equally related to both 
go to Christine, who had no need of it, while Swyn 
had counted on it so surely that he let Occa know 
very clearly he should never have married her had 
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he foreseen this mishap. Swyn was a dull, slow- 
minded man, who liked his wife well enough, but 
neither understood her stormy, jealous love for him, 
nor the pain which his disappointment caused her. 
Thus Homum, though a veiy small island, little 
more than a mile in extent, with only one little 
village, and a single shop, had its sins, joys, and 
sorrows like the mainland, and people lived so close 
together that they could never get out of reach of 
each other; and the constant sight of fair, smiling 
Christine, and her proud, affectionate husband, in- 
tensified Occa's brooding dislike into absolute hatred. 
Occa had long ago come to believe that Christine 
had robbed her of her inheritance by underhand 
means. She said it as well as thought it. Christine 
was not slow to defend herself, for though sweet 
tempered, she was far from meek, and all the island 
had been for years full of bickerings through Occa 
Swyn. The two husbands would never have quar- 
relled but for their wives. But Swyn was constantly 
goaded on by Occa. And when Christine heard of 
her evil speeches, she flashed into indignation, and 
only by rousmg Brock to share it did she recover 
her equanimity. When once she had had her say 
the flash of temper was over, and she did not under- 
stand how her vexation rankled in her husband's 
mind. The only human beings who took no part 
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either to make or mar in these disputes were little 
Folkert Brock and Elke Swyn. It seemed as if the 
more the parents quarrelled, the more the blind boy 
and his little cousin clung together, and their in- 
nocent friendship might many a time have rebuked 
their elders. Occa would never have let her little 
Elke so much as set eyes on Folkert, could she have 
helped it, but this of course was impossible. They 
met in the village, at the shop where both were sent 
to buy coflFee or tobacco, at the minister's, when the 
old man gathered the children to be catechized, and 
at the school, where Folkert loved to go, making his 
ears serve him better than both ears and eyes did 
most of the scholars. Above all they met in that 
strange and solitary little world of miniature hills 
and valleys formed by the sand-dunes, or on the 
shore, and neither threats nor blows could frighten 
Elke enough to keep her from Folkert. Christine 
Brock loved the little maiden, who loved her boy, 
and always had a smile and a kiss for her when out 
of Occa's sight. Indeed, unless reminded of it, she 
often forgot their feud altogether — forgot even the 
cruel words which had made her so angry that 
she could not rest untU she had told them to her 
husband, who did not forget. 

During the whaling season, almost every man on 
the island was away. Only those who were too old 
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or too young stayed on shore when the fishing began. 
Every man in Homum, except the old minister, was 
a fisherman or sailor, and humble as the low-thatched 
houses looked without, many of them contained 
curiosities and comforts from half the seaports in 
the world. Brock's was one of these, and the cow- 
stable joining it further marked him as unusually 
well-to-do; for very few of the islanders were able 
even to keep a few sheep. Swyn's, on the other hand, 
was poor and gloomy both within and without ; salt 
gathered thickly on the little round window-panes, 
and no one rubbed it oflF. No flowers stood in shining 
pots on the sill, and there was none of the care and 
cleanliness seen anywhere which distinguished almost 
all the houses in the island. Any one could see 
that it belonged to a down-hearted, unhappy woman. 
Swyn had ventured all his savings in a vessel which 
had been lost, and his family had had a hard matter 
to live since. The island oflFered few means of gain- 
ing a livelihood. Its single village stood backed by 
a half-circle of dunes, whose yellow sand showed 
through their scanty covering of heath or stiff grass, 
on which a few thin sheep fed. These dreary downs 
sheltered the houses from the enemy, as the west 
wind was emphatically called, because it brought 
sudden, furious storms, which lashed up the sea, 
strewed the shore with wreck, and sometimes drove 
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the breakers into the very middle of the island. 
The dunes rose again some way out at sea in firont 
of the village, so that between them and the shore 
was a kind of lake, whose waters lay calm and un- 
ruflSed: while on the other side a triple range of 
breakers reared themselves up and crashed upon the 
great heaps of sand which shut them out One 
narrow opening allowed ships to pass in and out, 
and if — as was too apt to happen — ^they were not 
wrecked in attempting to make the Binnenmeer, as 
this curious harbour of refuge was called, they were 
safe within it, whatever the tempest 

On these natural dykes depended the safety of 
Homum, and of all the adjacent islanda Every 
time that the wares carried away a portion, or 
broke through one of these barriers, the currents 
set in a new direction, and threatened some new 
spot The islanders might well look after their 
dunes, whether they lived in Homum, or Sylt, or 
Amrum, and plant grass, with long cUnging roots, 
which bound the sand fast The countless little 
grains were not only friends, but formidable enemies, 
when a prevaiUng wind carried them in one direc- 
tion. There was an islet called Soley, much smaller 
even than Homum, and joined to it by a narrow 
strip of land, which the sea covered except at low 
tide, where there once had been a Church and a 
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village. But little by little the sand had drifted 
in through windows and doors and invisible cracks^ 
until it was impossible to live there, and before 
grass enough could be cultivated to keep a mound 
in its place which might act as a barrier, the 
dwellers in the half-dozen houses were driven out, 
and in the Church the pulpit alone stood, above the 
smooth yellow sand which had gradually filled the 
building. 

Homum was not only connected with this islet, 
but was joined to the mainland by a kind of back- 
bone forming a road between both, under water at 
high tide, but used at other times by those who had 
to go backwards and forwards. It was a dangerous 
road, even for those who knew it weU. Twice in 
every twenty-four hours the Schlick, as they called 
it, stood up like a mound above the watt, a great 
waste of sand and mud and ooze, and the path was 
marked by bushes stuck deeply into the ground. 
But often a sudden change of wind would bring the 
waves coursing in ; the ground became moist under 
foot, the deep pools which never quite dried up 
seemed to spread out, and join the sea, and in a few 
moments, where there had been a wide stretch of 
sand, breakers were tumbling, and seals and por- 
poises swimming, while all the soles and flounders 
left in the pools on the watt made their way out 
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again to the open sea. No year passed without 
some one being drowned on the watt^ and the 
islanders told wild stories of a cruel spirit who 
haunted it, and required a toll of lives from all the 
islands of the Friesland Archipelago. 

In fact but few of the islanders died in their 
beds. Some were drowned while fishing on the 
watt, or Ungering to rescue their nets from a storm ; 
others were lost in the whaling voyages, or died in 
foreign countries. Once, sixty men— aU the male 
population of Sylt, had gone down in one ship. 

The little Churchyard was frill of memorials of 
those lying far away. Christine and Occa had lost 
a grandfather, an uncle and two cousins by drown- 
ing, and the same kind of thing might have been 
told of almost every other famUy in Homum or 
the neighbouring islands. To these lost ones might 
now be added Occa's husband. Every one had 
shaken his head when Swyn and Brock were found 
to have gone on a whaling voyage on board the 
same vessel. Brock had a personal interest in her. 
Swyn, always unfortunate, had been Ul when the 
other ships made up their crews, and seized this 
last chance. When De Twe broder came home, 
neither man returned, and the story was told which 
quenched all the gladness of Christine's life, and 
gathered up all Occa's old ill-will and aversion into 
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a thirst of revenge on Brock. It seemed that the 
two men had held sullenly aloof, especially Swyn, 
until one night when both were alone on deck those 
below heard angry words and threats, followed by 
a scuffle and a fall overboard. Swyn was never 
seen again, and Brock, charged with his murder, 
made a confused, miserable defence. Perhaps friends 
on board wished him to escape justice ; at all events 
he had managed to elude the watch kept upon him, 
until he could be landed, and brought to justice, 
and disappeared one stormy night, when the neigh- 
bourhood of a rocky and perilous coast occupied all 
the crew. They maintained that he must have 
been drowned, and Christine's friends thought it 
best so. 

But Occa did not believe it. She was ftdly con- 
vinced that Brock lived, and her only comfort seemed 
to be the hope of having life for life. Christine had 
borne her great trouble well. She believed, in spite 
of all which could be said, that her husband was 
innocent, and she met Occa's taunts, and the pitying 
looks of other people — ^almost equally hard to bear — 
with quiet steadfastness. The happy young wife, 
with whom all things went well, and who knew 
no greater trouble than Occa's spiteful words, had 
changed into a patient, mournful woman, feeling 
her widowed cousin's misfortune too much to resent 
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anything which she could do or say. One real 
sorrow had swept away fancied ones. Of late, how- 
ever^ the watchful Occa had seen a change in 
Christine^ a restless fear in her blue eyes, a shrink- 
ing look, and Occa drew her own conclusions. It 
was a great effort to let little Elke seek Folkert, 
yet now she ceased to interfere, only questioning 
her closely as to what had passed between them, 
and yet, so great had her hatred of the Brocks 
grown, that she could scarcely keep from striking 
the child when Folkert's name fell from her lips. 
The glimpse which she had had of the two down in 
the sand pit, while she had tried to overhear their 
talk, was irritating her all the time that she was 
returning to her dismal home, and she gave but 
a curt greeting to .a neighbour who dropped in 
afterwards — one of those idle talkers who make 
mischief chiefly because they can repeat nothing 
accurately. Occa's dislike to Christine had been 
fanned red hot many a time by her, and Qiristine 
had listened fax too often to her reports of Occa. 

Occa, pre-occupied by her own thoughts, paid 
to-day but little attention, until a word or two sud- 
denly roused her up. " What, what's that ? Say it 
again," she cried, with a gleam in the hungry black 
eyes sunken under equally dark brows. 

" Well, you can believe it or not, as you choose, 
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but no one else can think him alive now," said the 
friend, triumphantly. " I always said he was dead, 
and now old Alf has seen him before his own door 
at ten o'clock at night. Alf looked the next day 
for the pool of sea water, but the wind had dried 
it up." 

All Homum believed that (Jongem, or spirits of 
the drowned, returned once more to visit their re- 
lations, and that a pool of water remained for a few 
hours where they had stood, but it was no persua- 
sion of Brock's death which brought a fierce glitter 
into Occa's eyes, and coloured her thin dark cheeks. 
" Ten o'clock last night !" she muttered. " Ah, yes ! 
one's turn always comes if one can wait, and I have 
waited. She was pretty, and I was not, and Brock 
would have married her if she had not had a brass 
farthing, while my husband — ^but that's no matter. 
Anyhow I loved hvm. And then all the money 
went her way, like everything else, and she had 
a boy, and I had none." 

''A blind one, though!" interrupted the neigh- 
bour, wondering inwardly how to get a chance of 
detailing all this to Christine, who had of late 
quietly kept her at a distance. 

''Blind! aye, I thought at first that was going 
to make things more equal, but what happens ? she 
and Brock are as happy with their blind boy as if 
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he could see, and when I get a child it is a girl, 
and as like that woman Christine as if she were its 
mother !" 

" One would think you hated the child too," said 
the other, startled by her energy, and at the same 
time eager to draw her out. 

''What do you know about it, Gundel Jiirgson ?" v 
answered Occa fiercely, and seeing Elke just then 
stealing in, she caught her up and kissed her roughly. 

A diflferent scene was passing between Christine 
and her boy. He only came home towards evening, 
but she was not uneasy, so familiar was the lad with 
every comer of the island, and so keen to note every 
change of wind and tide. Even the most experienced 
fisherman would consult him. Christine wore black 
like the other island women, but the sombre costume 
only set off her fair rosy skin, and sweet blue eyes, 
and the boddice fastened with silver buttons showed 
how round and lithe was her figure. The women of 
those parts are famous for good looks, and Christine 
was remarkable even among them. She had a little 
garden, and was gathering such fruit as its stunted 
bushes crusted with salt could produce, when Folkert's 
voice in the distance brought a look of gladness into 
her face which made her for a moment like the bright 
Christine of some months back. He was carolling 
a well-known Homum song in his clear merry voice : 
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'* Free to all are the sandhills ; the watt too is free, 
And free is the fishing, the shore and the sea." 

And in proof of the truth of his song he came in 
dragging behind him a number of soles and flat-fish, 
strung on a cord, with a crooked needle. The sea 
wind on the watt had blown his fair curls about 
under his round cap, and brightened the rosy cheeks 
and blue eyes so like his mother's which hardly be- 
trayed the lack of sight. He was a boy that any 
mother would have been proud of. 

" There you are, my lad ? You have been all the 
time on the watt ?" There was an anxious inquiry 
in Christine's voice. 

" There, and in the sandhills. Old Alf and Pedder 
Nielsen asked me to help set the stakes for fishing, 
and they gave me all these for what I did," said 
Folkert, giving a twitch to the cord hanging over 
his shoulder. ''I shall take some to poor old 
Kleike." 

" Do, my boy, now her son is drowned there is no 
one to look after her. And that is all you did ?" 

"Yes, for Elke foimd me out near Sahteldune. 
We sat a long time telling stories. I don't think 
she seems well, mother; she did not care to play, 
and mother," added the boy, sinking his voice, 
*' Cousin Occa passed by ; I think she was watching 
us, but she took no notice." 

C 
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" Saw you, and took no notice !** repeated Christine, 
turning white to her lips. 

She seems always near now," said Folkert 
T«.e^y ,Mle I w^L .et«^ »»« for „bbH. 
she went by. I know her step, and besides, nobody 
else would have passed me and never said a word. 
She thought I should not know her just because I 
could not see her," he added contemptuously. "If 
she wants to watch me she must manage rather 
better." 

" She begins to suspect I What shall I do ? what 
shall I do ?" murmured Christine. 

"But father is innocent; God will not let him 
be hurt," said Folkert, confidently. His mother cast 
a look of indescribable anguish upon him, as if she 
no longer shared his blessed conviction of Brock's 
innocence, and only answered, " How are we to reach 
him ? Every time we go out she may follow, and 
yet he must have food. He must have finished all 
he took, and besides, he says death would be better 
than such a life ; you know he came here last night 
just because he could not bear the loneliness." 

" Yes, mother," answered Folkert seriously ; " he 
must not do that again unless he means to show 
himself openly. Surely to lurk in the old Church 
and only steal out after nightfall is just the way to 
make people suspect him. Don't be vexed, mother 
dear ; you and he must know best." 
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"Occa will hunt him to death!" said Christine. 
Then, passing her hand over her forehead hastily — 
" If you are going to Kleike's, you must go at once, 
my lad." 

" I was just thinking that if we both went out, 
Occa would not suppose we wanted to slip by unseen, 
and when we get to Kleike's cottage, you can go on, 
and wait till the tide is low. Old Kleike will tell 
me stories, or I'll play to her on her Hommel, and 
we will come back together." 

The Hommel is a kind of rude and quaint cither 
or lyre, invented by the Dutch. 
* "You are the best help a mother ever had?" 
cried Christine, pressing a warm kiss on his lips, 
very different from the stormy embraces which Occa 
had given little Elke. "Let us have supper and 

go- 

They went into the kitchen, a, bright cheery 

room, with an oaken table, on either side of which 

was a bench. A gaily painted cupboard and a chest 

to match held Christine's linen and clothes. Pewter 

plates and dishes stood on shelves beside curious 

pots from Archangel and plates from England, mingled 

with cups and jars from still more distant places as 

gaudily painted as the chest and cupboard. A 

Hommel himg over a great leathern arm-chair, 

Brock's own seat, which^ no one occupied when he 
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was away, and an open door gave a glimpse into 
a room where stood a great bed whose curtains were 
of gaily flowered English chintz. The walls were 
painted blue, and flower-pots stood in the window. 
All was exquisitely clean and fresh. The islanders 
seemed to make the interior of their houses contrast 
as much as possible with the greyness of sea and 
sky, and the dreariness of their island. Folkert 
sat down in the broad window-seat, and began mak- 
ing a net out of grass fibres. Christine roused the 
low burning fire of turf on the hearth and prepared 
some of his fish. There was a stove, polished like 
ebony, but it was used as little as possible, for fiiel 
was very dear. The island furnished no wood at all ; 
and all burnt there was brought from the mainland. 
Supper ended, Christine put a supply of food in 
one of the wooden casks into which the islanders put 
almost everything that they wanted to carry about, 
filled a pitcher with the brackish water which was 
the best that Homum could offer, and went out 
with her boy. Occa's door was open, but there was 
neither light nor movement in the house. Its cheer- 
less darkness sent a strange cold shiver through 
Christine. She turned away her eyes, and walked 
on more quickly. Folkert*s hand closed on her's 
with a comforting clasp. The villagers were by this 
time mostly indoors; thejre was little even on a 
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summer evening to tempt anyone to linger on the 
sandhills, and the few whom they met bade them 
a kindly good-night, without wondering where they 
were going; for to see her carrying food to some 
poor house was a common sight. Something in their 
voice and manner however made her sigh heavily 
and meekly. 

Old cripple Kleike lived in a wretched hut at 
some distance from the village. The mother and 
son parted there, he to talk cheerfully to the old 
woman, and play to her on her dead son's Hommel, 
and listen to stories of Puks and Gongem, and 
phantom ships; she to hasten on her lonely way 
through the sandhills, now descending into a deep 
and sheltered valley between them, then mounting 
a rounded dune, or passing over a long reedy stretch 
of land, where the ground was marshy imderfoot, 
and sheep started up at her approach, or a sand-lark 
flew suddenly up into the air as she again climbed 
a dune. So she went on until she came to the edge 
of the island, where the dunes became firmer and 
more cliff-like — Geest, as the islanders called it, in- 
stead of sandhills. Standing here, she saw that the 
tide was not yet low enough to allow her to cross to 
Soley, which was still surrounded by water, the little 
deserted Church standing up in the midst. The 
houses had been pulled down, and the materials 
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used for building elsewhere, but the Church still 
stood half buried in the sand. It no longer drifted 
in, but it had reached half way up the windows, 
within and without, and the building had never been 
cleared out or used again. 

Christine sat down again, leaning against the 
grim and weather-beaten stone image of which 
Folkert and Elke had spoken. There were wild old 
legends about this relic of heathen worship, to which 
human sacrifices had doubtless been offered. But 
she was too heavy-hearted to care, though she sat 
in the heart of a circle of grey stones, Tn^rlrmg a 
spot sacred in Pagan times, and generally shunned 
by the islanders. The desolate sandhills lay behind 
her; in front was the open, dusky sea, as calm as it 
ever was in that region, and only sullenly heaving; 
the black wreck of a collier lay large and indistinct 
on the watt, whence the water was slowly retreating. 
There was not a sound but the occasional cry of a 
sea-bird. Overhead the sky was perfectly and un- 
usually clear, except where some ciurent, unfelt 
below, had swept a little company of clouds into the 
exact resemblance of a huge white feather. '* There 
will be rough weather," thought the island-bred 
Christine, as she sat with her hands folded in her 
lap, her black kerchief drawn round her face — ^for 
the July air was chill — and her eyes unconsciously 
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fixed on the long streamers of grass roots, blowing 
out from the side of a sandhill, which had crumbled 
away, and left only a few fibres stiU rooted. Many 
thoughts passed through Christine's mind, while she 
sat there burdened with a heavy secret, and under 
the shadow of her husband's deed. She felt so 
guilty towards Occa that there was no room for any 
bitterness, though Christine felt as certain that Occa 
would hunt Brock down as if a bloodhound had been 
on his track. Christine's very love for her husband 
—and it had deepened with every day of their 
married life— made her feel how deep the offence 
against the widow was. Occa had never made home 
happy to Swyn. Her temper had exasperated his, 
which was naturally dull and smouldering, rather 
than hot like Brock's. But she had loved him with 
all her might, and Christine knew it, and repented 
her old mockery of a love which showed itself in so 
poor a form. She recaQed with bitter self-reproaoh 
the many times when she had carelessly irritated 
her cousin, indifferent to her anger, and without 
perceiving how weighty what seemed to her trifles 
were to this gloomy woman. Christine could now see 
that Occa had felt her standing all these years in the 
sun, while she herself stood in the shade. Everyone 
had had a smile for her from childhood upwards, 
while Occa had never got anything but cold words. 
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" Oh, if I had but been a peacemaker, if I had but 
borne with her tongue, and never told him ; I might 
have known men do not forget like women/' she 
sighed, as at length she rose, and went down to the 
narrow neck of land, still damp with the retreating 
tide. She entered the Church by one of the upper 
windows. Brock was lying asleep in a hollow which 
he had scooped out in the sand. She stood looking 
down on him for some minutes before he stirred, and 
her heart ached terribly as she saw how wan and 
haggard, even in sleep, looked the face, once as frank 
and joyous as his boy's. 

He moved his arm as if thrusting something 
away, and muttered thickly in his sleep, " I tell you, 
it had to be him or me." The effort awoke him ; he 
started up in terror. No one who saw him then for 
the first time could have believed him little over his 
thirtieth year, and only six months before as fine- 
looking a fellow as any of the tall, fair-faced fishers 
and sailors of Homum. The irresistible longing to 
see his wife and child, and the great love which the 
Frieslanders bear to their islands and Halligs had 
urged him back ; but the life of a hunted wild beast 
which he was leading had already changed him into 
a cowed and shrinking creature, with a wild look <rf 
mistrust in his eyes. 

"It is I," Christine said, making him sit down 
beside her. 
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"Are you sure no one saw you? Did anyone 
notice me last night?" was his answer. Yet when 
re-assured as far as she could re-assure him, he 
added, " It must come to an end sooner or later, and 
perhaps the sooner the better. I go nearly mad 
when I am alone. Yet it's hard, lass, it's hard. 
There was no choice. KI began the quarrel, what 
could a man do ? How should I know I was think- 
ing aloud ? A man thinks a good bit of wife and 
child when they are like mine, and when he jeered 
me in his slow way, my blood was up. I thought of 
all that wife of his had said of you, and ^" 

" Yes, yes, I know," said poor Christine, her heart 
ready to break. 

" It had to be him or me," repeated Brock, as he 
had muttered in his sleep. "He all but had me 
overboard, but I don't deny I was glad to pitch him 
into the sea— serve him right ! but I wish now he'd 
done it for me instead," and Christine saw his head 
drop with the despairing look which she knew so 
well. He only showed that he heard her soothing 
words by stroking her hand, and to her entreaties 
that he would try to get away secretly as he had 
come, and join a crew in some distant port, he merely 
replied by a shake of the head. 

"No, no; it must come to being taken at last. 
I can't go away ; I should only come back ; and if 
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it were not for the shame to you and the boy^ I'd 
as soon have it over. I*d rather die than be shnt 
up in prison, though; ' Licwer dued us Slaw;' rather 
* dead tlian a slave/" he added, quoting the motto of 
the Fricsland flag, and rising as if the very thought 
were unbearable. 

Thus the time passed which they could venture to 
spend together. He was bent on keeping her, yet 
nervously afraid lest she should remain too long. 

No wonder Cluistine's step was weary, and that 
sadness had deepened on her face as she returned 
homewards. It was late, but she turned aside to 
visit the churchyard of Homum, where many of her 
family lay. She hoped a little rest might come to 
her as she stood among their graves, marked by 
simple memorials. There was her grandfskther^s, 
with a rude couplet: 



''Sail over life's rough sea, 
That Heaven at last thy hayen be;' 



ff 



and a ship cut in black lines on a stormy sea. Her 
grandmother had it put up when his ship was lost, 
and her own name inscribed, with a blank place for 
the date of her death. And other near relations lay 
close by. 

" Father and mother are both here, side by side," 

she thought. " I wonder " She was wondering 

whether she and her husband would lie together in 
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the quiet churchyard. One more prayer for help 
and pardon was added to the many which she had 
sent up while she sat on the dunes, and she turned 
away to old Eleike's hut, not less sad, but with a 
keen sense of being heard and coming into contact 
with the unseen world which only great trial gives. 

Folkert met her ; Eleike had long since gone to 
bed. 

" Mother ! how late you are," he said, in a tone 
betraying how uneasy he had been. " Yes, your — ^*' 
the warning pressure of his fingers stopped her. 
"Who is that with you?" he asked, and as she 
hesitated, surprised and alarmed, a harsh voice with 
a certain tone of triumph in it exclaimed, 

"Good-night, Christine Brock!" And Occa's 
tall figure passed, and was lost in the gathering 
darkness. 

Christine stood aghast, unable to guess how long 
she had been watched. Then she turned to hurry 
back to Brock and warn him, but Folkert stopped 
her. " Mother, she may be watching still. We are 
not sure she knows," he urged. The fear of quite 
betraying her secret held Christine back ; they went 
home to wait as best they might. 

After all, Occa had only gained a stronger con- 
viction that Brock could not be far off. Christine's 
long absence had roused her suspicions. She had 
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seen her go out, and watched eagerly for her return. 
Her belief in Brock's being hidden in his own house 
had all along been so strong that she had never 
looked further afield. A villager had answered her 
questions as to whether he had seen Christine, by 
saying she was at Kleike's; and Occa followed to 
try to overhear anything that passed between mother 
and son. She pressed her face unseen against the 
small panes of Kleike's one window, and saw Christine 
was not there. Only the old woman sat listening 
with her withered face illuminated by pleasure as 
the boy played and sang to her. Occa's heart gave 
a great leap when the thought occurred for the first 
time that Brock was hiding elsewhere than in his 
house; but Christine's visit to the churchyard dis- 
appointed her by suggesting an explanation for her 
absence. Still, the new thought remained in her 
mind and put the tone into her voice which filled 
the two anxious ones with terror. 

Occa came home so pre-occupied that she did 
not notice how restlessly Elke was moaning in her 
sleep. She had put her to bed without perceiving 
that her eyes were heavy, and her hands hot. Occa 
spent the greater part of the night at her window, 
watching if anyone went in or out of Christine's 
house, but all was still there. No light gleamed nor 
door opened, though Christine was spending as un- 
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quiet a night as Occa; but with her th6 hours were 
filled with voiceless prayers. 

Two days later the change of weather, which the 
white feather had foretold, took place. The air was 
dim with foam and sand and sleet of driving salt, 
and the waves tumbled so wildly beyond the Binnen- 
meer, that their roar was deafening, even in the 
village, and the wind carried their spray all pver the 
island. Anxious faces looked from many door-ways. 
One and another villager was looking to see that the 
boat, always kept at hand ready for emergencies, was 
to be easily got out. Knots of two and three stood 
consulting, while the old Prast, who had seen more 
years in the island than anyone but old Alf, leaned 
on his staflf, while the wind blew his silvered hair 
about a face like a rosy, wrinkled apple, comparing 
notes with his contemporary on the storms which 
both remembered. Every fire was put out, lest the 
wind should carry a spark on the thatch as it had 
done only two summers before, when just such a 
storm had burst on Homum, and no one was pre- 
pared for it, and the waves had broken a way into 
the island, and flooded all the lower part. The sheep 
were all out then, as they were now, and though 
their owners risked their lives to get at them, very 
few were saved. Sheep are stupid animals, and will 
stand gazing whHe the water rises round them, with- 
out an effort to escape. 
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The watt remained under water long after the 
time when it should have been bare, and the Bin* 
nenmeer itself was full of fragments of wreck, driven 
in by wind and waves. The coast-guard, whose 
especial business it was to look after wrecks, went 
down to the shore, all strewn with signs of disaster, 
and all the village was astir and anxious. Homnm, 
though it did not lie as low as the Hallige, bad met 
with terrible disasters, even in the memory of m^n, 
from these storms. 

Christine had her own especial anxieties. If this 
tempest lasted, she knew not how she should reach 
Soley, for there would be many people about, as- 
suring themselves that no rabbit-holes had admitted 
the water into some dunes, which would then at 
once become unsafe ; and the poorer islanders would 
be spending the whole day on the shore to pick up 
what they could, however watchful the coast-g^uard 
might be. Besides, there was the great danger of 
the islet being overflowed, and the Church itself 
swept away. Such things had been elsewhere, and 
Christine longed to go up to Sahteldime, and assure 
herself that all was still safe ; but her fear of attract- 
ing observation was too great. She sat and waited 
as best she might, like many another heavy-hearted 
woman, before and since ; and her heart gave a great 
throb of terror as Folkert, who had been up and 
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about since daylight, hurried in. But it was not of 
Brock that he came to speak. "Mother!" he cried 
breathlessly ; " Elke — Elke is very ill ; Gundel says 
so ; come in, Gundel." 

"Elke I" cried Christine, startled into forgetting 
her own trouble for a moment. " Little Elke !" and 
she took hold of Folkert's hand, for she too had but 
one child, and shuddered to think what it would be 
to have him lying very ill. 

"Heaven be gracious! what weather! And 
trouble everywhere at once," said Gundel, bustling 
in, with her story. "And you will be sorry too, 
for I always say nobody has a kinder heart than 
Christine Brock, and you will feel for Occa what- 
ever she may have said or done. I have often 
warned her a judgment would come on her. But 
one might as well preach to a gull. When she said 
to me, ' I'd give my life and the child's too if I could 
once bring Brock to justice, and see his wife and boy 
come down to picking up a living on the shore,' I 
did say ." 

"But little Elke ?" interrupted Christine, turning 
red and pale with a momentary rising of the old hot 
temper, which she had thought killed. 

" Ay, the child to be sure. Anyone might have 
seen she was ill these two days, and there she lies, 
wandering and calling Folkert, and her mother crazy 
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of her reluctance to deny it. She made a vehement 
gesture. ^'Tou ask his life, that's all!" she cried, 
** My one boy ! And for Occa, who said herself, that 
she would give Elke's life to get my husband's I" 

" So I would ; and whether the lad goes or stays, 
I will have life for life," answered Occa's own voice 
from without. And then they heard her rush away, 
and break into wild weeping. Evidently her terror 
for the child had driven her to listen whether Folkert 
would go or not, yet her thirst for revenge was so 
strong that at Christine's words it burst out 

*' If there's much more delay, we may spare send- 
ing for the doctor," observed Gimdel. 

"Mother!" said Folkert, earnestly, his face and 
voice full of beseeching. It seems as if Occa's words 
had strangely affected Christine. She sat white and 
stilL "My husband took her husband's life," she 
was saying inwardly. " Shall she lose her child too ? 
Oh, my boy, my boy !" And when Folkert repeated, 
" mother !" more imploringly than before, she pushed 
him away, exclaiming, "yes, yes, go ; Qod help me !" 
Oundel began hurrying out directions of what he 
was to teU the doctor, bidding him at least to bring 
back medicine, if no other help; and he listened 
with quick comprehension, only anxious to be off. 
Christiixe had cast herself with her face hidden on 
her arms, outstretched on the table, and did not 



stir when he kissed her hair and encouraged hen 
" Husband and son — ^both V* she moaned out as he 
crossed the threshold, his face clouded by her misery; 
but by no means entering into her fears. 

Oundel Jiirgsen stood by dismayed. Too dull to 
see anjrthing not directly before her, she had not 
foreseen what her suggestion would cost Christme, 
and only now realised that probably the boy would 
never come back. She attempted some consolation 
and excuse. " She had never thought — ** 

Christine started up and hurried out of doors. 
^ No, no, how should you ? You never had a child," 
she said, as she ran towards the shore, to see her 
boy again. He was already on the Schlick, and 
the watt looked even wilder and more dreary than 
usual. But with marvellous instinct he avoided the 
deep pools, and either divined where the bushes 
dank with slime and seaweed marked the way, (xr 
when one had been washed away, hesitated hardly 
a moment before going on to the next. She took 
a little comfort as she saw the light figure going 
over the Schlick. The tide was still far off; the 
sea-birds were feeding in crowds upon the fish cast 
up on the ooze, and screamed and fluttered as he 
waved his cap and shouted to them. As long as 
Christine could see him, he was going straight on, 
and more than one fisherman who passed her re- 
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marked encouragingly that there was not a better 
Schlicklanfer than the lad. But she felt that all the 
time they were thinking, not a man on the island 
would have done that day what the blind boy was 
doing. 

Christine could but go home. She glanced at 
Occa's window, and could see her moving about 
like a wild beast in a cage. Qundel was evidently 
pouring on her unheeding *ear floods of empty husks> 
weU meant for grain. Qundel came some hours later 
to Cihristine's house, but Folkert had not come back, 
and the tide had turned. 

Folkert had successfully made his way to the 
Fastewall, as the islanders call the mainland, where 
he had perhaps been offcener than anyone else from 
Homum, being the favourite messenger thence. The 
blind boy liked to find himself in the bustling little 
town, where his ears if not his eyes had a feast of 

Indeed the townsfolk were only too kind, for they 
would do their best to make him linger to share 
their dinner or coffee, unable to understand that 
a few minutes more or less made the difference of 
life or death on the Schlick ; and Folkert had much 
ado to get away, and would hear a warning shout 
from some wiser sailor on the port as he went home- 
wards to remember the tide would soon turn. He 
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had come and gone until it ceased to be any event 
in Homum, but he remained something of a maird 
in the eyes of the townsfolk. On this day^ for the 
first time, his fearless confidence gradually lessened; 
he felt anxiously for the bushes on the Schlick, and 
skirted the deep pools with unusual care. The 
heavy tide had altered the fed of the Schlick, though 
not enough to do more than somewhat delay him. 
He was too much engaged in making sure of his 
way to dwell on the fancies which usually filled him 
when alone, for the little blind lad had a vivid 
imagination, which readily wove legends and ballads, 
and heard music in the winds, and in the cries of 
the sea-birds. Folkert's power of story-telling were 
well known, and often called on by elder folks as 
well as children ; for the islanders loved verses and 
tales like their forefathers. Even now, in all his 
pre-occupation, he was half-unconsciously humming 
some grim old ballad about feud and slaughter, every 
verse of which ended, as if to contrast with the 
subject : 

<<And 'tis pleasant under the lindens." 

It must have originally been a Danish ballad, for 
there were no lindens, nor indeed any trees at all, 
in Homum. 

The Schlick became firm ground, and Folkert 
heard a cry of welcome and surprise from some one 
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who wondered to see him cross after such a storm. 
So little commimication between Homum and the 
mainland was there^ that the miserable story . of 
Swyn's death had not reached it, and though the 
lad faUy beUeved his father innocent, there was a 
sense of relief in this ignorance. It was no fear 
of questions which made him hurry on ; his heart 
was with Elke, and he was tumingTver L his mind 
all the arguments which might induce the doctor to 
return with him. He only hoped he was at home. 
The doctor was at home, but he altogether declined 
to go over the Schlick. He had once been nearly 
drowned in attempting it, and preserved a very dis- 
agreeable impression of his adventure. He promised 
to go to Homum as soon as a smack went there, but 
none were likely for a day or two to venture into 
the intricate channels between Homimi and Amrum, 
or Sylt. Folkert himself must not think of going 
back that day. The doctor's wife and daughters 
would take good care of him. To this Folkert 
turned a deaf ear. He would not even stay for a 
cup of coflfee, id the comfortable parlour where the 
good humoured stout wife, and almost equally stout 
and homely daughters would have made him so 
welcome. He packed up the medicine, which was all 
he got by his journey, took comfort from the assurance 
that Elke no doubt had just such a feverish attack 
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as half the children in the town had been passing 
through without thinking of dying, and set off again. 
As he passed the port, answering cheerily, but with- 
out pausing, to the greetings of one and another, 
a sailor shouted, "That's he! Stop, young one, 
there's a man with a message for your part& Speak 
up, you there, for the lad has to get over the Schlidk" 

Folkert paused unwillingly. "I've been for 
medicine, and I must get on," he said, hardly aUe 
to stand still for impatience. 

"Well, I've not much to say," said a German 
voice, and Folkert had great difficulty in following 
his meaning, for the people of Homum speak a 
dialect hardly imderstood even by Amrum or Sylt 
"I'm off again to-day, so I shan't get over to 
Homum, but I've a message from one Swyn to his 
wife there ^" 

" Whxit r cried Folkert, forgetting everything but 
his father. " Yes, yes, I understand, it's not that," 
as the first sailor, thinking he had not apprehended 
the stranger's meaning began to put it into Friesisch. 
" Go on ; you said a message from Swyn !" 

" Tell his wife the Adolf picked him up at sea. 
He's all right enough, and has got a good chance in 
a whaling venture." 

"He'll do well enough for that. Swyn can throw 
a harpoon, and they want hands more than heads 
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in a whaler," observed the other man, rather con- 
temptuously. 

'"I come across him by chance, and when he 
found I was coming this way, he wanted his wife 
told. So you say to her, she need not look out for 
another husband yet." 

" Swyn safe !" repeated Folkert, with such joy 
that the man added, " Why, is he £a.ther, or brother, 
or what to you?" 

" Cousin Occa wiU never believe it !" said Folkert, 
neglecting to answer the question. 

" Oh, aye, he said so ; and he sent her this hand- 
kerchief for a token, and bade her mind the last 
thing she said to him. She was to imderstand, it 
was thanks to that, that he got pitched overboard, 
and serve him right, he said, for he began the 
quarrel. But I'd no time to listen to his yams." 

" Here, give the lad the old rag, and let him be 
off, unless he'U hear reason and stay; you'U never 
get over in time," said the other man, laying a de- 
taining hand on the boy's shoulder. 

"But I shall!" cried Folkert, whom nothing 
would now have induced to stay. And he hastened 
on, regardless of the long ominous whistle of the 
sailor. 

He pushed on breathlessly, the old red and yellow 
silk handkerchief treasured in his breast, his heart 
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dancing beneath it Swyn safe ! All the fear and 
shame and saspidon gone like a doad befirare a firesh 
wind I What would his mother^s joy be 1 As fior 
Occa, the little lad jHrohably Uiought chiefly that 
now she must own herself entirely in the wrong. 

So he harried over the Schlidc^ too happy to 
consider his path, until suddenly he slipped into a 
pool. He stopped instantly, saying aloud, ^What's 
this ? I cannot have reached the big pride. There 
should be a bush on the left" He felt about, his 
iiEhce growing more and more disturbed as he failed 
to find anything that he expected. He splashed 
through the pride, almost deep enough to swim in, 
and paused again, listening intently. Far off his 
ear caught a low murmur of waye& He tried to 
ascertain whence it came, but even his delicate 
sense of soimd was baffled. For the first time a 
feeling of entire confusion and helplessness, a con- 
sciousness of being sightless came upon him, as he 
became aware that he had lest his way on the watt 

All that long day Christine lived she knew not 
how. Vainly she looked out until the Schlick was 
covered with sea, and there was no possibility until 
nightfall that the boy should return. When the 
Schlick again was bare, all the villagers were clus- 
tered on the shore, for by this time the storm had 
gone by, and they could think of other things, and 
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knew that the blind boy had gone over to the main- 
land to fetch help for his mother's enemy. A boat 
had put out^ to go over to the town and learn if 
the lad had stayed there to wait for the next tide ; 
but every one said or thought that he would have 
come back at once ; Christine stood amongst all the 
anxious, pitying crowd, dumb; her eyes straining 
over the Schlick along which no one came. She 
heard and heeded nothing: she felt stupefied with 
despair. "Both! both!" she said to herself; and 
the words kept repealing themselves as it were in 
spite of her. 

" If he were coming, he must have been in sight 
by now," Gimdel was saying. " I said all along it 
was too great a risk," — she had a knack of forgetting 
inconvenient truths,— when a shout from the saud^ 
hills made every one turn their backs on the sea. 
The whole crowd took up the cry, except Christine, 
as they saw a man and a boy coming down. The 
boy waved his cap; the man was Brock. " My lad I 
my lad! Oh, husband!" Christine cried, awaking 
out of her amazement into a new terror, which almost 
overpowered her joy. 

The wondering crowd was all about them in a 
moment ; one and another gathered and put together 
the broken joyous information that Swyn had sent 
a token to his wife ; that Folkert in the midst of his 
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de8pair had heard a voice shout to him^ and bid him 
make towards the stranded collier on the watt. He 
reached it with the tide wetting his feet, canght a 
rope hanging over its side, and, with the help of that, 
and a hand held out from a Schlicklaufer, overtaken 
by the sea like himself, had scrambled on boari 
The boat crossing to the Festewall had been hailed 
by them, but instead of coming straight back, Folkerl 
had persuaded them to take him to Soley. " I knew 
you would rather wait than let feither wait," he said 
jo3rfully to his mother, the happy, speechless Christine, 
who clasped both husband's and son's hands, voicelesB 
with joy. " Now for Cousin Occa !'* 

The villagers crowded after him as he ran to her 
door. She alone had sat in-doors, well aware of the 
general anxiety ; and inwardly moved by the thought 
that the boy had perished for Elke's sake. But when 
the tumult of rejoicing reached her, her heart seemed 
to turn as cold and hard as a rock. 

•' How is Elke ?" was Folkert's first question. 

She pointed without a word to the bed where 
the child slept quietly. " So you have come back T 
she said. 

" Yes, cousin, and it would have been a pity if 
I had been drowned. Do you know this ?" 

He held out the handkerchief, and she started up 
and clutched it with one hand and the boy with the 
other. " That murderer gave it you !" she cried. 
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*' A sailor gave it me on the FestewaU, and he 
says Swyn is gone to Greenland^ and sent you word 
he was all right." 

" How do I know it's not a lie ?" 

"He said you were to remember the last thing 
you said to him, and if there was a quarrel between 
him and father, that made it." 

Her eyes dropped and her face seemed ashen 
grey. 

"He said that?" 

"Aye; but don't fret, cousin. He's all right." 

"Then Brock is an innocent man," said Occa, 
slowly, as if not knowing how to let go the idea 
she had cherished so long. 

"Aye, thank God! but not a blameless one, 
cousin," said Brock himself, standing in the door- 
way. She started back, but he held out his hand. 

"We've both something to forgive and forget, 
and to ask God to forgive too," said he, simply and 
gravely, "and I for one have too much to thank 
Him for to bear malice. I thought I had a man's 
life on my soul, though God knows I never meant 
to harm Swyn five minutes before we fell out." 

Occa made little answer, and the villagers outside 
clamoured for Brock, to come again among them, 
and tell the whole story at length. He was a very 
popular man, which Swyn had never been, and his 
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account was readily accepted. Swyn's safety was 
chiefly welcome because it exculpated BrocL Thefe 
was universal rejoicing in Homum over Brock's re- 
appearance and Folkert's safety, and deeper, stiller 
happiness in Christine's heart 

Swyn returned in due time, and his narrow 
escape appeared to have had a good effect on hinii 
or it might have been the unexpected success which 
he had met with in whaling. He ceased to feel 
himself marked out by ill luck, and was absolutely 
friendly to Brock, to whom he averred he owed his 
good fortune^ as but for being knocked overboard he 
should have remained in De Twe Broder, and never 
met with his chance of joining the EUzaheih, and 
making money in Davis' straits. To his wife he was 
kinder than of old^ and little as she got in the way 
of affection, it seemed wonderfully to soften and 
satisfy her hungry heart. There was perhaps, too, 
a deeper feeling at work, never put into words, but 
showing itself in deeds. She ceased to speak against 
Christine, even if she showed her no friendliness ; she 
no longer interfered with Elke's devotion to Folkert 
She sometimes was seen in the little Church which 
in the time of her husband's supposed death she had 
ceased to enter. Peace had come into Homum 
instead of the strife which had so long haunted it 
All the village felt the benefit of the change. It 
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was wonderful how much iU-wiU and iU-nature 
seemed to vanish from one woman having learned 
to hold her tongue and temper in check. And the 
only sufferer from this state of things was Gundel 
Jiirgsen^ wl^ lamented that nothing was ever stirring 
now, and there was never anything to tell or to hear. 
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HANDSOME HUGE 

CHAPTER I. 

rriHOSE who remembered Mary Rhys before her 
"^ marriage, when she had the brightest eyes and 
the rosiest cheeks of any girl in Tremarthen, would 
have thought her strangely altered six years later. 
Although she was still a young woman, her bloom 
had entirely faded; her lips had learned to close 
with a firmness almost austere: smiles were very 
rare on them, and she not7 never sang, unless it 
were at Bethesda, the Calvinistic-Methodist Chapel, 
which stood at one end of Tremarthen, to which she 
never failed to go every Sunday, wet or fine, though 
her cottage was at some distance from it and the 
village, up the mountain side. Edward Wynne, her 
husband, was now oftener seen at the little public 
house than at home ; it was but too constant a resort 
of the villagers, especially of the quarrymen, and 
drinking waa almost too common a vice to be severely 
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condemned^ but there' was some wonder felt irhm 
Wynne, who had married into the highly respected | 
family of Rhys, was noted as frequenting it He 
was a fine broad shouldered fellow, but the manly 
and candid look which had won Mary's girlish heart 
was disappearing more and more, and his bcQ grew 
daily more animal ; no one saw it dearer than his 
wife. Edward Wynne would have thought her an 
unreasonable fool had she complained of him, mnoe 
he never ill treated her, and brought home more or 
less of his ¥rages every Saturday night ; her seriooi 
pale {scQ vexed him : he could not think what mcie 
she would have than she already possessed, and 
assuredly there were many wives fieur worse treated 
than Mary. 

"Let go, my lad," said Wynne, very early one 
summer morning, as he unloosed the little nlinging 
hands of his son Eli, a child of five years old. ^ Wife ! 
my dinner, and look sharp with it What are yoa 
sulking about now ? Tou want to send me off to 
the Cross Foxes, I see. Stop a bit ! didn't I come 
home a trifle fresh last night? Why, I never hit 
you, surely V* 

" It will be a bad day for us both if it ever comes 
to that," said his wife, in a low voice, without looking 
at him. Her hands shook as she put the dinner into 
a basket, which he took up with a laud laugh, say- 
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iiig, ' Well, well, I shall always have sense enough to 
keep my hands off you, wife ; a man must have his 
spree sometimes, but I'll come home early to-night, 
and bring Hugh, shall 1 ?" 

It was meant as an overture of peace, but a 
shudder ran all over Mary's frame. " No, no, I don't 
want Hugh here," she answered sharply. Wynne 
gave an expressive whistle, pulled little Eli's hair 
by way of farewell, and strode off towards the slate 
quarry. 

Mary sank rather than sat on the nearest chair, 
her face contracted with pain. She was one of those 
women to whose very existence it is necessary to be 
able to esteem those to whom they belong. She 
cruelly missed the love which her dead father and 
mother had given her, and the happy plentiful home 
where she and her brother Hugh had been brought 
up, but the thing that was literally killing her was 
the repulsion which began to surge up in her heart 
against the man whose wife she was. She had loved 
him devotedly; she loved him still, for hers was 
a nature where feelings took deep root, and could 
only be pulled up by shattering it, and yet something 
like loathing came over her as she thought of Wynne 
coming home as he often did, the worse for liquor. 
Every baser quality seemed waxing stronger since 
he begun to give way to this vice, and though he 
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had never yet been so intoxicated as to be quite 
unconscious of what he was about, yet the time 
might come when the oath would become a blow, 
and if he ever struck her, ever so slightly ... Maiy 
could not trust herself to think what such an insult 
would drive her to do. She sat and pondered how 
the change in her husband had come about. She 
could not see that she was in any way answerable 
for it. Their house had always been comfortable^ 
though of late so little money had come in that 
Mary had been hard driven to pay her way ; their 
own child but added to its cheerfulness. Never, 
even now, did she anger him with reproaches: it 
was no way of hers to exhale indignation and paia 
in angry words. It was only that Wynne never had 
any deeper principle than pleasing himself. As long 
as he liked best to be with Mary, he staid at home; 
when the ale-house began to have superior attractions, 
he went there, like many others of the men who ran 
up long scores, but without the excuse of slatternly 
homes and scolding wives which some of them might 
have pleaded. 

" No, I will not have Hugh here," Mary murmured 
to herself, " I won't have any pity, and he would see 
directly that things are going badly ; he would miss 
the things directly," and she glanced round the room, 
large for a cottage, but very bare of furniture, though 
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it had been formerly crowded by the handsome gifts 
oflfered by friends and relations at Mary's wedding. 
"Edward was angry with me for selling the table, 
but there was Nelly Lloyd going to be married, 
and I could not be so mean as to give nothing 
to her furniture when she gave me such presents; 
and then there *s my nurse, I can't run in debt for 
her, and now I don't know how to pay Dr. Price 
Jones for my confinement. Poor dear Hugh," she 
added, her thoughts taking another turn, " if Helen 
Parry gets him she will be a lucky girl ; there 's not 
many as steady as Hugh, and if he is a bit hasty ... 
What is it, Eli V as the child drummed impatiently 
on her knee, having vainly tried to attract her at- 
tention ; *' go and play, my boy, mammy can't attend 
to you now ; she has all her work to do." 

"Bread and butter and sugar!" said the little 
man, authoritatively. "Eli wants some! Eli must 
have some." 

"Eli can't have some; he has just had a good 
breakfast." 

"Eli vMl! Father would give him some," re- 
torted the child. " Mother is bad-don't like mother." 

He was a sturdy, fair haired little fellow, and he 
stood defiantly regarding his mother with a look 
that made her start with pain. "Only last night 
I was so thankful to think the lad so like Hugh, and 
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now he has Edward's very lookT she exdaimed, 
** God help me ! it's hard when one's worst fear is 
that one's child should take after its father ! Well| 
I have something else to do than sit here thinking— 
and after all, Edward is no worse than many^" she 
concluded, rising with a weaiy sigh, and all unoon- 
scious of how cruel a satire she had uttered. 

Tremarthen has been a hamlet as long as Wales 
could call itself a principality, but it is only of late 
years that the working of slate quarries has made 
it into a considerable village. Even yet one street 
straggles up the mountain side, with rocks and bog 
myrtle and snowy cotton-grass at the very doora 
The high road passes before the chief dwellings, 
amongst which stands conspicuous the Cross Foxes 
inn, an old post and plaster house, with steep gables 
and casement windows, and then winds along a deep 
lake, reflecting in its sullen mirror the seamed and 
scarred mountains on the other side, barren rather 
than sublime, though at the further end they rise 
and sweep into a pass of almost Alpine gloom and 
grandeur, a battle field of the giants, where rocks 
lie confusedly hurled, and tokens of glaciers appear 
in the smoothed and polished stones over which in 
bygone ages they travelled. There is a very narrow 
strip of green under the mountains, whose sides are 
climbed but a little way by scrub oaks ; over head 
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rise slaty precipices, amongst which the peculiar 
sliding sound of falling rubbish in the quarries is 
constantly heard; a clear stream hurries into the 
lake through a bed of alders and feathery reeds, 
which bow and sway to the wind. The cottages 
stand more or less near together, low, thatched, 
hovel like buildings, but often with a bit of garden, 
fiill of balm and rosemary, and gay with flowers, and 
near the lake there are rocky spots where ferns and 
bog myrtles abound, and a thousand nameless blos- 
soms add a rich embroidery to the carpet of purple 
heath. The landscape is stem and grey to dreari- 
ness, but there are occasional bits of colour and 
beauty which gladden the heart, and sunset lends 
a rosy glow to the rocks which only slate mountains 
know how to assume. 

The day was still so young when Wynne started 
off to his work that the mountain slopes were wet 
with dew, which gemmed the golden furze-blossoms 
and sparkled at the end of each pointed leaf. There 
was a clear shining light on the rocks overhead, but 
not a ray had yet penetrated the woods which 
climbed the moimtain sides, and the course of the 
stream which flowed and gurgled over its pebbly bed 
beneath the alders was tracked by the mist still 
hanging over it. The quarry where Wynne worked 
was a small one, and barely a himdred men laboured 
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in it; Uioy were fast assembling when Wynne ar- 
rived — active little men (amongst whom he looked 
unusually tall and robust), dark eyed and rosy^ at 
the first glance evidently of a different race to the 
large limbed Saxon, their old enemy^ whose misdeeds 
in conquering Wales were still bitterly resented by 
tbe unforgiving Kelts, and whose language was almost 
unknown among them. The quarries afforded a 
good maintenance to the population of Tremarthen: 
wages were bigh in proportion to the risks of the 
work, which were considerable, for a night of rain 
or a sharp frost would loosen the blocks of slate and 
send them crashing so suddenly under the blows of 
the workmen, that more than one, chancing to be 
standing near, would be carried away or bmied by 
them ; or a carelessly fastened rope, with a man at 
the end of it, would slip, and the man be instantly 
dashed to the bottom of the quarry, and where a 
moment before a living, active being had been, there 
was only a crushed and mutilated mass. It would 
be a great mistake to suppose that these well-known 
dangers saddened or sobered the men. On the 
contrary, so many narrow escapes, so many daysf 
work without an accident, engendered a reckless 
indifference which mocked at danger and felt no 
gratitude for deliverance from peril, a feeling gene- 
rally shared by the wives left at home. This was 
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especially the case with a healthy, slow minded 
fellow like Wynne. Having reached the quarry, 
he exchanged hrief greetings with his nearest com- 
panions, took up his tools, and moimting again to 
the top of the quarry, proceeded to descend its per- 
pendicular side by a rope, which he fastened in a 
manner insecure enough, by piling stones on one 
end. He let himself down to a ledge, where he 
began to attack a block of slate which seemed able 
to resist the eflforts of half-a-dozen men, but which, 
from its nature, soon began to craxjk aud part from 
the live rocks under his pick. 

A slate quarry in work is a curious but far from 
picturesque sight. The ground both above and 
below is heaped with rubbish, and slate rubbish 
is singularly colourless and melanchol]^ A black 
looking machine heaves up its burden to the tram- 
way overhead with wearisome regularity, its sound 
almost lost in the noises of pick-axes and falling 
slates ; the men, standing on such ledges and cornices 
as oflfer foot-hold, strike the rocks with heavy blows ; 
others, down below, fill wheelbarrows, load the ma- 
chines, or sort the slates. Sometimes a horn is 
blown, putting a sudden stop to the work, and the 
men hurry into their places of shelter, at this warn- 
ing that gunpowder is about to be used on some 
obstinate piece of rock; there is a faint explosion, 
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answered by a long echo from the mountains; a 
little smoke curls up: the mass of slate trembles, 
totters, crashes down, and the men swaim out again, 
and fall anew to work. 

A deserted quarry is a very different thing. The 
complete silence and solitude, the traces of human 
labour in its amphitheatres, arches, squares^ and nar- 
now passages, hewn in the grey slate, seem to trans- 
port the beholder to some deserted city in the rocks 
of the East. Nature has created a fjEury garden there : 
the grey walls are painted with delicate lichens and 
mantled with travellers' joy, honeysuckle, and bram- 
bles, all entertwined and matted together, TuLnging 
down in wild and beautiful luxuriance. Wherever 
there is the smallest cleft the ferns take possession 
of it, and i^osses nestle ; lower down, the foxglove 
stands in stately, purple robes ; the cistus embroiders 
the ground with its golden stars, and the thyme gives 
out its wild fragrance. Every plant that loves the 
rocks — and they are legion — seems to have given its 
friends rendezvous there. The steep sides are fringed 
with pink and purple heather, mingled with rarer 
white, where the bees hum and butterflies flutter aU 
day long. There is no more lonely, charming place 
in summer than an old quarry ; none more dreary in 
winter, or when the mountains are hidden in doud, 
and rain pours down, as it is so apt to do in these 
parts. 
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The noise produced by the workmen eflfectually 
porevents much conversation, but during a short 
pause in Wynne's part of the quarry, while he was 
wi{Hng his forehead and looking at the formidable 
deft that he had made and just filled up with stones 
to give a better hold to his tool, a neighbouring 
workman cried out, " Hollo, Ned Wynne ! are you 
going to meet us at the Cross Foxes this evening ? 
David Davies is back and stands treat." 

" Maybe yes, maybe no," said Wynne doubtfully, 
" I don't care to put my mistress about just now." 

" Going to join the Parryites, are you ? That's 
what the women all want. Got conversion, I sup- 
pose, Kke Jem y Mwg there," said the other, pointing 
to a pale man close by. 

" It was a good day for me when I got it. Jack 
Hughes, and I wish the like day would come for 
many others," answered he quietly, looking up for 
a moment. 

"It's enough for me if I'm no worse than my 
neighbours," said Hughes. 

"K that had satisfied Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, they would have fallen down and wor- 
shipped King Nebuchadnezzar's golden image," re- 
plied the young Methodist. 

The others laughed, but not insultingly. The 
time was long past since the name of Methodist had 
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been a reproach in Wales, and the religion of the 
wild diHtrict about Tremarthen might be said to be 
Dissent, though with a traditional reverence for die 
Cliuroli, that was truly Keltic. Tremarthen possessed 
two chapels, but the nearest church was two miles 
off, and few of the parishioners ever saw the inside 
of it. They said of the vicar, ** He's a good gentle- 
man ; he never meddles with us." The women, and 
a good many of the men, flocked every Sunday 
evening to chapel, to hear the Baptist minister at 
Rehoboth, or the Calvinistic-Methodist, Mr. Pany, 
at Bethesda, a man highly celebrated among them 
both as preacher and poet. His eloquence had just 
converted Jem y Mwg, to the great joy of Jem's 
mother and future wife, both very devoted foUowen 
of Mr. Parry's, and feeling almost as proud of his 
triumph as rejoiced in Jem's spiritual well-doing. 
The women are generally enthusiastic devotees and 
followers of their ministers in Wales, and Maiy 
Wynne often reproached herself for having married 
an unconverted man, dating all her troubles firom 
that step. Not that Jem y Mwg had ever been 
anything but a steady fellow, but until lately he 
had been outside the fold, since he could never 
honestly say that at any given date he had felt 
specially converted. Now he had passed through 
this indispensable experience, and the peace and 
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rest written on his face would have offered a curious 
study to an observer who held opposite views. 

" Well, indeed, sure Mr. Parry is a great preacher," 
resumed Hughes, " he do know how to put his words 
together ; that was a fine sermon he preached after 
Bill Jones's funeral: he spoke of Bill standing on 
that very bit of rock you 're on, Wynne, one minute, 
and the next '* 

"There, let that alone," said Wynne, with a 
shudder, " I was the first to get the stones oflf him, 
and you never saw a man in such a pickle !" 

"Well, he told us about it as if he'd been there; 
set all the women crying and sobbing. I missed the 
funeral, but that was no loss, they say." 

Wynne confirmed this with an oath. " A mean, 
shabby business!" he exclaimed; "I would never 
have believed such meanness if I had not seen it 
myself. Not a dozen people following the body, and 
as to the ale .... To go and count cost at a burial ! 
one would think those Joneses were English folks !" 

"It's a pity the ale was not as good as the 
sermon," said Hughes, "the next death we have, I 
for one will go and hear what Parry has to say. 
Maybe one gets something by listening, and anyhow 
it binds one to nothing afterwards." 

"Maybe you'll go and get less good than last 
time, and all the other times," remarked Jem. 
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" No, sure !" laughed the other, giving a heave to 
the block he was at work on. 

"It's difficult, you're right there" oontinTied 
Methodist Jem, in his quiet voice ; " but if you chance 
to go there in your coffin, mate '* 

" Wliat will you bet it's not I but Prichard there ? 
It must be about his turn ; that fellow has had ten 
men's luck," said Hughes: "I'll lay you a pint 
that " 

The sound of the horn suddenly put an end to 
his speech ; the blasting was about Co take place so 
near that the men separated in haste, soon returning 
to their work without losing more time in talk. 
The day went on ; the dinner-hour brought its wel- 
come pause for food and rest in the shade ; afternoon 
slipped by and the sun began to disappear behind 
the shoulder of the mountain ; the little lake, usually 
so gloomy, trembled under the last rays like a sea of 
flame; a rosy tint spread on the rocks, softening 
them into dreamy beauty; a stray gleam lingered 
on the highest slopes, and up in the glowing sky 
a train of rooks were making their noisy way home. 
New activity awoke in the quarry, where the men 
were collecting their tools, and rolling their barrows 
into a shed near. Some had already gone; a few 
were finishing their tasks, when a cry or shout — a 
sound of something falling heavily on the ground 
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made those leaving the quarry turn hastily back, 
turning instinctive glances upwards. A cord was 
floating loose in the air, and down below a little 
crowd had gathered round someone . . . something. 
A man had fallen .... how ? who ? The answer was 
passed back : Edward Wynne. The crowd thickened ; 
some one held up the lifeless head ; hurried words 
passed, spoken low, as if to escape the dead ears ; 
every face, however hard, bore a look of compassion 
and awe. " Who will tell Mary Wynne ?" said one, 
and there was "^ short hesitation, no one liking to 
volunteer for a task more than ordinarily painful 
and responsible, for in this little community, where 
every one's aflfairs were common property, most were 
aware that another child was shortly expected in 
Wynne's cottage. "Where's Hugh Khys? Some 
one run and tell Handsome Hugh," was the next 
suggestion, eagerly caught at, as shifting the re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders fittest to bear it, and 
one of the men hurried oflf to the village to find 
Mary's brother, and only living relation, except little 
EU. 
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CHAPTER n. 

TN Trcmarthcn, where everyone had a nickname, 
that of Mary Wynne's brother was Handsome 
Hugh, a well-dcscrved compliment, which always 
made Mary smile with amused and sisterly gratifica- 
tion. The prosperous young carpenter had other 
advantages besides his good looks. He possessed 
the best tenor voice in the countryside, and was by 
common consent the conductor in those choral prac- 
tisings in which the Bethesda choir were diligent^ 
having before them the possibility that the rival 
choir of Behoboth might outdo them in the concerts 
which the forces of the two chapels occasionally 
united to give. The music hall on these occasionB 
was Bethesda, a temporary stage being erected at 
one end for the conductor, the chairman and the 
solo singers near the pulpit, while the choirs per- 
formed alternately, filing in and out of the firont 
benches as their turn came. Bethesda had greatly 
the advantage of numbers, and of Hugh's voice, but 
Behoboth possessed the bass of a certain Ned Pugh, 
whose vocations, said censorious members of Beth- 
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esda, would have been more sharply questioned when 
he 'joined/ had he not had that fine voice to enhance 
his merits. Without open warfare there was keen 
rivalry in many ways between the two sects, the 
Calvinistic-Methodists holding themselves as alone 
orthodox, and stigmatising the Baptists as Dissenters, 
and the rivalry was especially strong in the matter 
of music, a thing very dear to these Welshmen and 
women. The practisings were encouraged by both 
ministers, and were none the less popular that youths 
and maidens met there freely, and afterwards walked 
home together under the stars. Perhaps some of 
the young women attended the more diligently be- 
cause Handsome Hugh never failed to be there, but 
Hugh's attraction was the music alone. He was a 
steady fellow, a good shoot of a good old stock settled 
for many generations in Tremarthen, where descent 
counted far beyond money, and the ancient pedigree 
of the Rhys family was always mentioned with 
respect there. Hugh had money too, so that he 
could not fail to be a leading man ; one of the few 
who could aspire with any chance of success to the 
hand of Mr. Parry's pretty niece Helen, then on a 
visit to him, and ruling like a princess, in virtue of 
her blooming roimd face, her prestige as a stranger, 
and her reputed accomplishments, for it was even 
believed that she knew English, but there was no 
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one in the village, unless her uncle^ capable of 
putting this to the proof. Hugh had seen a good 
deal of her since she came, and so had Ned Pagh, 
whose attention was much more pressing, and great 
excitement prevailed when it was perceived that om 
three successive Sabbaths, he, the stay of the Be- 
hoboth choir, had appeared in Bethesda. OpinioDS 
were divided as to which suitor Helen fiftvoured. 
Perhaps her uncle's unconcealed preference for Hngb 
Rhys, perhaps some other feeling made her give 
Pugh the more open welcome when he came to 
Mr. Parry's house. To Hugh she often seemed like 
a capricious fountain which the thirsty way&rer 
leaves full at night, and finds empty in the morning. 
The messenger who had started off fix>m the 
quarry to seek for Hugh had not found him in his 
carpenter's shed. His fellow-workmen had gone 
home, and he was absent too, purchasing wood some 
miles off. In the soft summer evening, while tiie 
red light still lingered in the western sky, and the 
stars gleamed out overhead, Hugh returned over the 
pass, where shadows lay thickly, and the moimtain 
walls frowned on either side. A brook tinkled as it 
fell over the stones, and white ghost-moths fluttered 
upon the grass. Hugh walked briskly on, hunmung 
a tune, and giving and receiving the customary cheery 
good-night from the few men or women who passed 
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him. He was giving himself glimpses into the 
treasury of joy created by Helen Parry's smiling, 
blushing looks when she saw him unexpectedly that 
morning. It was too precious to be exhausted by 
over-much dwelling on it at a time. The day's 
work was over ; he would spend an hour with her, 
under the pretext of borrowing that fine old Welsh 
translation of the "Paradise Lost," whose merits 
Mrs. Parry never wearied of discoursing upon. 
Somehow, Hugh had never understood its beauty 
till now, when, as if new regions were opening them- 
selves to mind, as well as heart, the grandeur of the 
passages which Mr. Parry declaimed in sonorous 
Welsh, came home to him and dwelt in his memory, 
and it was not only for Helen's sake that he listened 
so intently. 

As he passed near the humble Church in the 
deepening twilight, three strokes of a bell dropped 
slowly into the still air, startling him out of his 
dreams so that he stood still. After a brief pause 
the sounds came which he was expecting: thirty 
deep quivering knells announced the age of the 
dead; ten more, the day of the month; then all 
was still. 

*' A man dead somewhere... who can it be ?" said 
Hugh to himself, half inclined to turn aside and 
inquire at the Church, but it was nearly a quarter 
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of a mile off and Helen in prospect^ and he hurried 
on and forgot the ominous sounds. 

The minister's house was a new stone building 
in a grassy garden on the hill-side. Hugh's ap- 
proach was immediately perceived by Mr. Pan/i 
white bull-terrier^ which village wits had named 
Mrs. Parry, a soubriquet that even her bachelor 
master had adopted. She came wagging her tail 
to welcome Hugh, and his hand was on the little 
garden gate when he saw so much more than he 
desired that he removed it hastily. Helen stood 
in the porch, talking to Ned Pugh in low and 
troubled tones, too confidential to reach Hugh's 
ear, and when he made some movement which at- 
tracted their attention they turned with uneasy 
looks, and Helen's greeting was strangely emhar* 
rassed. " Is Mr. Parry at home ?" Hugh asked, aad 
receiving for answer that he was gone to Bangor, 
he refused the evidently reluctant invitation to enter 
and went away, noting well that Pugh had began 
a sentence which Helen checked hastily by laying 
her hand on his arm. He went away feeling as 
if Paradise were lost to him indeed. Helen drew 
a breath that was almost a sob as she watched him 
go, saying, " Poor fellow ! I could not have the heart 
to tell him, but he must hear it soon enough." 

For Pugh had been telling her of the accident 
to Wynne. 
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She wanted him to go too; she longed to be 
alone and think this and more over^ but he staid on^ 
i¥ithout seeing her impatience, or guessing that he 
was far from advancing his suit by thus lingering ; 
but Hugh did not know that, and strode on wrath- 
fully. However, even the fact that Helen and Pugh 
were t^te k t^te in the porch, and had plainly shewn 
Iris presence to be unwelme, was soon driven from 
his mind. Passing through the village he had 
fancied there were strange looks cast at him, and 
that the voices which bid him good night were 
unaccountably few. Being in no humour for talk, 
he would have taken no notice, had not one of the 
men who worked in his yard come up, saying, 
"They've been looking for you, Hugh Rhys; did 
you not hear the bell ?" 

"Why, what's up?" said Hugh. "For God's 
sake don't say it's Mary... the toll was for a man. 
What ! Wynne !" 

The brothers-in-law had been less friendly of late 
than in earlier days, but Hugh was inexpressibly 
sbocked, and much alarmed on his sister's account. 
He hurried oflf to her cottage. The door was open, 
and a mass of womankind filled the kitchen: long 
ere this it had been necessary to bring home the 
dead man, and tell his wife that she was a widow, 
and piiying, excited neighbours had hurried in, weU 
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meaning and useless. Hugh paused a moment out- 
side, and a burst of sobs and wails reached his ear, 
but it was not Mary who was weeping, but Wynne's 
married sister, while his mother sat in mute despair, 
the tears running fast and silently down her old 
cheeks without her even lifting up her hand to wipe 
them away : her fingers had closed on the hand (A 
little Eli, who stood in wide eyed, uncomprehending 
wonder. One of the neighbours was offering con- 
solation to the sobbing sister : Hugh heard her say, 
''Now don't take on so, don't Marget bocA.; we 
must all die; here to-day and gone to-morrow, as 
the scripture says : all flesh is grass, and we must 
submit." He winced impatiently at the ''vacant 
chaff well meant for grain," and came to the Aoox- 
way, where Eli saw him, and releasing himself firom 
his grandmother's half unconscious clasp, cried out, 
" Uncle !" in a joyful voice which sounded stadJingly 
loud in the confused buzz of the women's tonea 
Mary sprang up from amid the cluster of figures 
round her chair, and ran towards him, with a hag- 
gard, appealing, unbelieving look which made his 
face quiver. "Hugh... Hugh!" she exclaimed, "I 
was listening for you — ^you will tell me if it's true — 
but it's not, it's not, it can't be! Such a little 
while... only this morning, Hugh, only this morning 
he stood just where you are, and now they say he is 
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dead. They brought him home dead, Hugh. But 
I think its only a horrid dream, only I do want some 
one to tell me so." 

*'My poor girl!" said Hugh, his eyes running 
over with tears. 

"I can't feel it's true," she repeated, with her 
painful, appealing look, "I think maybe I'm crazy 
and just fancy it, only I wish I could know." 

The blow had stunned her; no loving words 
could reach the dulled mind. They got her to bed 
at last, with difi&culty, for she wandered about the 
house with the aimless restlessness of misery, but 
the arguments of the women, volubly and emphatic- 
ally urged, that she was throwing away the life of 
her expected babe, at length seemed to produce 
a kind of passive obedience, and she let them lay 
her down, with Eli by her. Now and then she put 
out her hand hastily to assure herself that he at 
least was warm and living, but oftener lay still, so 
that her sister-in-law, who remained with her when 
the rest went, thought her asleep, and slept herself, 
wearied with grieving, but all the long night a 
miserable confusion of thoughts tossed through Mary 
Wynne's mind. There was passionate pain at the 
recoUection of her unhappy married life, with a 
dumb cry for her husband back again; strange 
wonderings in what undiscovered lands the departed 
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soul might be and in what likeness^ with angimh 
almost maddening as the doubt came whether he 
was saved or lost for ever ; disbelief of the reality of 
anything, even that she was lying there with Eli by 
her, and mingling with it all, calculations of who must 
be asked to the funeral, what preparations she must 
make, where she should borrow the indispensable 
silver tankard for the funeral ale, and whether her 
furniture would fetch as much at a sale as she had 
overheard a neighbour whisper it would. She hated 
herself for such thoughts, yet could not control them, 
though they made her sick with weariness and anger 
at herself. ''Only this morning... only this morn- 
ing ;" she murmured repeatedly, as if she could not 
force herself to believe that one day could have 
wrought such a change. 

Hugh had gone home after the cottage was 
cleared of the kind, tiresome women who had 
crowded it. To him also this day had brought 
changes, and he too hated himself to find that even 
while his heart was heavy for his sister^ he was 
thinking that in her widowhood and poverty she 
had no resource but to return to her old home, and 
live on his earnings. Never was sister more dear 
to brother than Mary to Hugh Rhys, but he had 
hoped soon to give his home a mistress who was not 
Mary Wynne, and he knew that he could barely 
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keep Helen Parry as she had been used to live even 
without the burden of Mary and her boy. Yet not 
for an instant did any alternative but welcoming his 
sister from his heart occur to him, only it was not 
Wynne's death alone, nor even Helen's interview 
with Pugh that sent him home with so heavy a 
heart. Nor would it have been lighter had he 
known that this difi&culty had been already sug- 
gested to Helen by words, not altogether chance 
ones, of Pugh's, when he told her of Wynne's death 
that evening. "Paradise lost... Paradise lost..." the 
name kept ruiming in Hugh's mind aU the way 
home. 

In Mary Wynne's cottage two old crones, who 
had superintended the births and burials of Tre- 
marthen for an indefinite number of years, were 
keeping watch by the dead in a dimly lighted back 
room, if they ever had had surnames these had 
been long forgotten, one was distinguished from 
the many other Nancys of the village by the terri- 
torial designation of Cerrig y Druidion (Druid stones), 
and the other, a little woman with black eyes and 
a sour temper, was known by the less dignified 
nickname of y Mochyn (of the Pig), one given so 
long ago that no one knew why it was first applied, 
since her cottage was no dirtier than her neighbours. 
Nancy was twice as tall, though she stooped with 
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age, and had a witch-like ugliness that added con- 
siderably to her reputation : she was a ''wise wcnnaii," 
learned in herbs and spells, and endowed with 
mysterious powers, as was firmly believed, of blessing 
and cursing, and casting an evil eye on her enemies. 
This last accusation Nancy neither exactly admitted 
nor denied, only darkly saying it was lucky for scmie 
she knew that she was a Church member, fat else... 
pausing there with a portentous shake of the head. 
Having set a platter of salt on the breast of the dead 
to scare away evil spirits, the two old women settled 
down comfortably to their vigil, much as if they 
enjoyed it, and indeed on such occasions they had 
a flattering sense of importance which made a birth 
or a burial equally welcome to them, and yet they 
had kindly hearts in their old breasts, and would 
have done any good turn to a neighbour, except 
perhaps refraining from a bit of gossip. 

" This is a loud Providence," remarked Mally y 
Mochyn, vibrating her capfrills solemnly, by way of 
beginning the conversation in a way befitting the 
occasion. ''It's a solemn thing when the hand of 
Providence comes knocking so sudden at the door, 
and there's a good many as have need to profit by 
it." 

"These things never come without warning to 
them as stand and watch," replied Nancy. " It was 
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only yesterday as I said there was a death at hand, 
for I saw corpse candles in the Church-yard, and 
John Jones he laughed — he's at home with a lame 
1^^ you know, and says I to his wife, 'Now don't 
you be put out, Dolly hdch, but it's my thinking 
they come for your man; he's a weakly creature, 
you know, and if I were you I'd be ready,' for I did 
think so, and it's very strange they came for Wynne ; 
I can't help thinking they were for John, but there's 
One above as knows best, I suppose. I never 
thought Wynne was one to be taken off in the 
snap of a rush-light." 

" They do say as how he was seized with a pain 
at his heart," answered Mally, to whom this simile 
suggested snuflSng the candle with her long, lean 
fingers. "Tom Glen y Mor told me he saw him 
clap his hand all of a sudden to his breast with 
a sort of a cry, and throw up his arms and drop. 
I wonder if any one has been ill wishing him ?" 

" Well, it 'W a loud Providence," repeated Nancy, 
''and I hope many will lay it to heart. He'll be 
buried in Llanfair Churchyard?' she added half 
interrogatively. 

" Man alive ! where else would you have an old 
family like the Wynnes and Rhys be buried? 
They're all there, every man jack of them; they 
don't go like some, wandering to foreign parts where 
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people bow down to idols and have no souls, not 
they ! The parson has buried them all and preached 
over them all. They 're a real good old stock : none 
of your tin-pot gentry.** 

"It's not much good as ihis parson's preaching 
ever did living or dead/' remarked Nancy soomfolly, 
perhaps charitably forgetting that the former one had 
been equally unworthy in her eyes, " but no donbl 
it's more respectable to be buried by him," 

"It's not many as is blessed with a £uthfii] 
minister like Mr. Parry/' said Mally, who was a 
Calvinistic Methodist, and very proud of Mr. Pair; 
both as preacher and poet, for his successes at ihe 
Eisteddfods or meetings of the bards, not a littk 
exalted him in the eyes of his flock, but Nancj 
belonged to the Baptists of Behoboth, and thougb 
a little afraid of Mally's sharp tongue she drew uf 
her head and retorted, " As for that we are highl} 
favoured in Mr. Pearce, and there are some that dc 
think Parry gives too much time to things pleasing 
to the old man, making of foolish songs and such 
like nonsense, which are more wonderment than 
edification." 

"It's well to be thankful if it's only for small 
mercies/' replied Mally, in a higher key than thej 
had yet spoken, "and sure enough, Pearce is nc 
more like David than like Solomon ; it's not manj 
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songs as he will ever write, and as for his sermons, 
I've been to hear him, and there was a text and 
there was a sermon, but for all they had to do with 
one another, if the text had had the small-pox the 
sermon wouldn 't have caught it." 

*' It's well-known you think no one is a Church 
member but yourself, Mally y Mochyn," began the 
other old woman trembling with indignation, but 
she was interrupted by a movement of dusky wings 
outside the curtainless window : the large eyes of an 
owl stared in, as if attracted by the candlelight, and 
then with a scream that startled through the still- 
ness the bird flew off on its soft wings. The women 
looked at each other, and their glances said, " There 
will be another death here soon." 

"Well, well, it's not right to quarrel beside a 
corpse," said Nancy apologetically. 

" She would die terrible hard," said Mally, allud- 
ing to Mary Wynne; "those who take things so 
still always do ; she never dropped a tear all this 
day. She 'd make a pretty corpse. I always thought 
Wynne would look well in his cofl&n, but Ned Pugh's 
the one I'd like to lay out. I've prayed many a 
time I might Uve long enough for that." 

" It's a pity Wynne did not keep enough life in 
him to crawl down to the quarry on pay days and 
claim his wages," remarked Nancy, the custom being 
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to allow a sick workman his wages as long as h» 
could contrive to appear and claim them. ''Maif 
will have a hard fight to keep herself and the Utile 
lad and her baby, if she lives." 

"Bless you, woman!" replied Mally, with her 
tone of acid superiority, " do you think Hugh Eh^ 
will let her want I He '11 take her home 'and keep 
her like a lady." 

Aye, till he marries." 

Hugh will never marry a woman that won't be 
a sister to Mary — ^not that she '11 live to burden him 
— ^that bird did not come for nothing. I have 
known him and his these sixty years, and they aze 
folks as hold to one another. If he's after Helen 
Parry, she may just make up her mind to that, and 
be thankful to get him." 

" They do say Ned Pugh is after her too," said 
Nancy, " and he 's not one to lose anything for want 
of asking; he's there most evenings Dolly Jones 
told me when I took her the ointment for John's 
leg. I thought I 'd ask you a bit about that ; I 've 
anointed it, and I've charmed it, and it don't get 
no better, and you 've been through so much with 
your poor legs that I thought you were the one to 
advise me." 

"Well, indeed, you are right there," said Mally, 
much mollified by the compliment; "there's not 
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» person in the parish, I do believe, but has been to 
look at my legs, and what I Ve spent on them you 
wouldn 't believe, but as for John I don't much think 
there's any cure for him ; Mat Bryngolle told me an 
enemy had put his name in the cursing well — ^Mat 
saw it there."* 

"Aye, but dear heart! did not you hear how 
he told Dolly, and she nearly cried her eyes out, 
thinking how to get a sovereign to have his 
name taken off the book at the well, for she that 
keeps it won't do it for less now, and Dolly went up 
to Squire Lloyd's and begged and prayed him to 
lend it her, and he laughed and said, 'My good 
woman, how can you believe such folly ?' and never 
a sixpence would he give her ; and says she, ' Squire, 
when your own name 's there maybe you'll remember 
how you had no pity on me' — and some say she 
went all the way to the well, and dropped in a 
crooked pin, and prayed that he might be cursed 
like her husband." 

"He's got his name taken off the book then," 
said Mally, who had listened with rapt attention, 
" for he 's as well as you or me, and no misfortime 
come upon him." 

* THl within a yery late period, and perhaps even yet, the 
Priestess of the Cursing Well droye a flourishing trade, although 
aeyeral attempts to suppress it were made by the magistrates. 
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" No doubt he had it taken off quick, only I 
don't own to it. I should like to be keeper of ib 
well ; I 'd be a rich woman then f* 

" Well, I don't know ; it's an awful way to p 
a living/' said Mally, rather hesitatingly, ^'and 
John is in it, there's nothing will heal h\m^ h 
, what I know I '11 tell you," 

And the two fell into confidential conversatic 
beside the dead man, whose presence they ht 
forgotten. 



I 
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CHAPTER m. 

TF in England there is a feeUng against grudging 
"^ any expense lavished on the dead, it exists to so 
much greater an extent in Wales, that to count the 
cost at such a time would be held as sacrilege. The 
last tokens of respect which the living can show to 
the departed, are (or rather were, for even in Wales 
the strong feeling has lessened) made as visible and 
ceremonious as possible. Mary Wynne, though per- 
haps the most scrupulously honest woman in Tre- 
marthen, and hardly knowing how to pay the im- 
pending doctor's bill for her confinement, yet never 
questioned the necessity of summoning all the 
kinsfolk of herself and Wynne to the funeral, and 
entertainmg them bountifully, au expense consider- 
ably lessened, it is true, by the custom that each 
guest should offer a gift of money, varying with the 
giver's means. Mary and her sister-in-law had little 
time to grieve, so busied were they in baking the 
peculiar biscuits customary at funerals, and the 
cakes, and in ordering the strong ale which would 
be expected, in short, in making all the preparations 
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which should satisfy the crowd of mourners and 
prove how highly they held the dead man. When 
the funeral train left the house, the coffin was carried 
by the nearest male relatives ; custom forbade the 
female relations to attend, and the clergyman of the 
parish headed the long dark train, and led the 
hymn, which the deep voices of the mourners raised 
to a wild and wailing tune, rising sometimes into 
strange triumph, and then changing to a sad and 
abruptly modulated minor key. They slowly de- 
scended the moimtain side, and crossed the bridge 
into the village, pausing as they came to the cross 
roads just beyond, while the corpse was set down, 
and the Lord's Prayer solemnly repeated, while the 
villagers who were not forming part of the procession 
stood in reverent silence at their doors, to watch 
their late neighbour carried to his grave in the little 
Churchyard. It might be the old Celtic loyalty to 
the Church which caused it to be held '^respectable" 
to lay the dead in that spot, although he or she 
might have been a strict Dissenter during life ; and 
the same feeling, whatever it is, often causes the 
dying to summon the clergyman to pray for once 
beside them, whatever sect they may belong to, and 
however unwelcome he might have been at another 
time. There are, of course. Dissenting grave-yards, 
and Dissenters when on their death beds would only 
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see their own minister, but the contrary feeling is 
very common, and was especially so at Tremarthen, 
where modem views did not penetrate. 

Wynne was laid in his grave, and the mound was 
white-washed over, and would at Christmas be decked 
with scarlet holly berries, and Mary soon left her 
cottage, and went to live with Hugh, silent, tearless, 
too much stunned by the shock received when she 
was very unfit to bear it, to realise anything dis- 
tinctly. She sometimes thought wearily %fchat by 
and bye she would go away and work for her living, 
and not burden Hugh, but he would not let her talk 
of the future, bidding her remember the old home 
was large enough for them all, and she felt too weak 
and stupefied to make any effort, and was thankful 
to put the attempt to make any plans aside. So she 
and her boy lived on a few weeks in her old home, 
where everything was so familiar that the sense of 
how changed all was with her since she had lived 
there in girlhood increased the painful feeling that 
she was in a dream, which had haunted her ever 
since Wynne's death, and the neighbours who came 
in to cheer her up shook their heads, recalled the 
omen which Nancy and Mally had not fedled to 
relate, and whispered that Eli would soon have no 
firiend to look to but his uncle. 

The little spoiled lad attached himself in a perti« 

G 
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nacious, dog^like £A8hion to Hugh, and oontrired to 
follow him about in a way that was often incon- 
venient, and would have been unbearable but thai 
childish love is sweet even in its exactingness, and 
besides, Hugh was remarkably good-natured, and afc 
this time particularly anxious to take the boy off 
Mary's hands, for even to attend to him seemed too 
great an efifort to her now. Tet the prediction of 
Mally y Mochyn was not destined to be fulfilled, 
although her faith in omens might remain imshaken, 
for though Mary lived through her confinement, hor 
baby's life only flickered and went out, while ahe 
was left returning feebly to life and clear conscious- 
ness of the past, and a yearning after the infjant 
which had hardly lived, that only a mother could 
imderstand. She had long almost disliked the pros- 
pect of another child to support, when it daily grew 
harder to make both ends meet, — ^another child, to 
have its father's evil example before its eyes, but 
this feeling passed away into a thrill of hope and 
love, ended almost before she had seen her child. 

Before she was at all restored to health, Helen 
Parry's visit came to an end. It had been a long 
one, and at last she seemed in a hurry to go. Some 
thought that she had refused Ned Pugh, who certainly 
!qo longer deserted Rehoboth for Bethesda, and rather 
ostentatiously escorted a buxom farmer's daughter 
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home on Sabbath evenings. Hugh was aware of 
this^ but he had reframed from visiting his minister 
of late, excusing himself by an unusual press of 
work, and Mary's precarious state. A great struggle 
had been going on of late in his heart; he was a 
proud man, and naturally wished to offer his wife at 
least as good a home as the one that she would leave, 
and this he now could not do. He had resolved to 
be silent, and bury the hopes that he had cherished 
deep for years, perhaps for ever, but a litiie thing 
upset all his resolutions, a single glance, which 
perhaps was only the work of his fancy, from Helen's 
brown eyes as they sat together in chapel. Fancy 
or not, it set his heart beating so tumultuously that 
the rest of the sermon was wasted on him ; he heard 
not a word more, till in the street outside, when the 
congregation flocked out, and Uttle knots and groups 
formed for a few moment's conversation, Helen's 
voice reached him, telling someone that she must 
say good-bye then ; she should not see them on the 
morrow, as she was to spend it with friends in a 
neighbouring village, and was going away on the 
following day to her own home. Hugh's anxious 
question as to what time she should return met with 
rather a curt answ^ ; she scarcely looked at him as 
she replied, and he knew that she was displeased 
with him, but it was far from discouraging his hopes. 
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Helen, in tad, though at first full of compassion, had 
for some time very little approved of his having 
apparently lost all thought of her in Mary's troubles. 
If he really meant to sacrifice everything to Mary, as 
Ned Pugh suggested, why then — ^he was a very good 
brother, and she hoped he would find his reward in 
it, that was all — ^and no more would she say, even to 
herself, on the subject, but Hugh's question made 
her heart flutter as fast as his own, for she knew 
well that when he added, "Then I need not say 
good-bye yet,'' it meant that he intended to meet 
her as she came home across the mountain, and 
decide their fates, one way or other, and she was 
very doubtful what she wished — to be a poor man's 
wife, and share her home with a widowed sister-in- 
law and her boy, was not at all what she had dreamed 
of ... . and yet .... 

The next day seemed interminable to Hugh ; he 
caught himself again and again amazed to find how 
early the time yet was, work as hard as he could. 
Mary, on her sick-bed, hardly knew how the hours 
lapsed by, and wondered when she found that it 
was evening. Little Eli, in the nest of shavings 
which he had made for himself in the carpenter's 
shed, sang a hymn-tune to extempore words of his 
own, making the men laugh as they caught them 
through the noise of plane and hammer. Hugh felt 
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as if the day would never be done, and yet no one 
else seemed to find it long. He threw down his 
tools at last with a satisfaction that surprised the 
other men, little used to see him fling his work aside 
uncompleted, because six o'clock had struck. He 
hardly answered their jokes, but went off into the 
house to put on Simday clothes, and hurry across 
the mountain, though it was far too early for Helen 
to be returning. But he wanted to feel himself on 
the way to meet her. Eli, tired of chanting — 

* 

« that wiU be joyful, 
Joyful, joyful, joyful, 
that will be joyful, 
When I have a plane and saw," 

ran indoors after him, realised immediately that he 
was going on some imusual expedition, and clamoured 
to know why he had his best coat on, and if 'boy* 
might go too. Nothing could be more inconvenient, 
for Hugh somehow did not wish " Mary to know just 
yet of this expedition when he was about to "put 
it to the proof, and win or lose it all," and as for 
having Eli's quick ears near, it was not to be thought 
of. " No, no ; Eli does not want to go," said he, in 
the cheerful tone which grown-up people apparently 
believe will delude children, to believe exactly the 
contrary of what they wish, *'Eli will stay with 
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mammy .... poor mammy ! and unde will bring 
him back something good." 

" Eli go too I Eli go too !" was the cry in answer, 
and Mary's voice was heard, asking from her bed 
what ailed hinL Hugh's temper was quick ; people 
said it was his only fault, and it was sorely tried 
now. He answered as patiently as he could that 
the boy wanted to go with him, but he could not 
take him, and then saying decidedly, '' Eli must be 
good, and stay with mother," shut the door and 
strode off. Eli upraised his voice in lamentation, 
disregarding Mary's calls; then all was still except 
a little shuffling sound, and the click of the latch. 

" I do believe he has climbed on the stool and let 
himself out," said Mary to herself; "I wish Mally 
had not gone out just now, but Hugh cannot be gone 
far yet; he will bring him back or take him; he's 
so good to the boy.... dear Hugh!" and a faint 
pink flush of gratitude coloured her pale cheeks. 

An hour later Hugh returned like one distraught, 
carrying the senseless body of little EU in his arms. 
The child, as Mally y Mochyn gathered from his 
broken words, must have followed him over the 
mountain, keeping out of sight for fear of being sent 
back, till some slip or stumble had sent him head- 
long down a rock, on the rough groimd where Hugh 
had picked him up. 
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MaJly pieced the story together as best she could, 
for Hugh seemed beside himself with distress and 
remorse at this new misfortune, which might cost 
Mary her life. But Mary seemed roused into 
strength, and left her bed to nurse Eli night and 
day with solicitude that seemed to grow almost 
fierce, so resolute was she against all help, accepting 
kind offices least of all from Hugh, whom she evi-* 
dently though mutely held responsible for the 
accident 
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CHAPTER IV. 



T ITTLE EK's fall had not been a very severe one, 
and he was in no danger of death, but he lay 
long ill, and when he began to recover many said 
that his death would have been a blessing, for it 
was plain that some injury had occurred to the 
brain, and though he might grow tall and healthy 
in body, he would never be more than a child in 
intellect, if, indeed, so sad a stagnation of mind 
could be at all compared to the vigorous, inquisitive 
state of childhood. Mary saw it sooner than any 
one : it never was her nature to blind herself to the 
truth, and this last trouble seemed to have com- 
pletely embittered her, brought out all that was 
hard in her character, and turned her against Hugh 
— ^poor Hugh, who seemed in every way but words 
to intreat her pardon for what had happened. She 
listened silently to the well-meant consolations of her 
neighbours, or the exhortations of Mr. Parry, who 
had a heart much softer than his creed, and some- 
times got embarrassed between the two ; but ^ she 
were pressed too far, she would flash out into an 
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energetic bitterness that surprised and scandalized 
them all. No one had exjfected Mary Wynne to 
take trouble thus^ and it was felt as far from edify- 
ing. Her visible estrangement from a good brother 
like Hugh too, caused much speculation — Hugh, 
who gave her such a comfortable home, and was 
so loving and patient with Eli, whose affection for 
him seemed to have increased, if possible, since his 
misfortune. Mary seemed ready to snatch the boy 
away if Hugh came near; it appeared as if she 
could hardly bear Eli's persistent devotion to his 
uncle. Every one said that to hold Hugh answer- 
able for the poor Uttle spoiled boy's following him 
over the mountain unseen, and falling as he scram- 
bled along, was injustice that shewed something 
very much amiss in Mary Wynne, and an un- 
chlened spirit calling f7 new trials; and why 
should she insist on going away and getting her 
own Uving, when Hugh had opened his door to her. 
Hugh himself had felt her troubles as much as any 
one : he was an altered man, and seemed resolved 
to take the last misfortune on his own shoulders, 
always answering any remark with "It was my 
feult." Blame began to be unsparingly showered 
on Mary Wynne, and the sympathy which her 
troubles ^had at first called forth was diiierted to 
Hugh. 
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Mally 7 Mocbyn was one of those wlio felt ififli^^ 
strongly that it was time to speak out, and |it 
things in a proper light before Mary, lest wooft 
should yet befall her, for it was plain that she irai 
not benefitting by affliction, but making herself a 
stumbling block and a rock of offence. It was wA 
an honest and r^retful sense of Mary's short ooaor 
ings that Mally elected herself her monitor: she 
thought that one so exercised was especially called 
upon to be a shining light, and that Mary gave 
weapons to the enemy inasmuch as she was not eofk 
as a member of Bethesda was bound to be, for MXi 
Parry's credit She looked into the kitchen where 
Mary sat, one afternoon, some months after Eli's 
accident, and saw her alone, knitting riqpidly, as 
if working in a tumult of thoughts ; her brow bent^ 
her face pale and stem. Involuntarily Mally re- 
called past times, when Mary's old father and mother 
used to inhabit the kitchen, with their aged, placid, 
smiling faces, crowned with the beauty of loved and 
contented old age, and Mary and Hugh had a laugh 
ready for every cheery word. 

"Is it you, Mally?" said Mary, perceiving the 
little old woman contemplating her from the door- 
way ; '' I was wanting to see you : do you know if 
that cottage at Trevechan's let yet ?" - 

"Well indeed, I cannot exactly say; who's after 
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it ?' replied Mally, well aware of what was in Mary's 
mind, but choosing to ignore it. 

" What 's the rent ?" 

Mally jiamed it, putting the highest price that 
she had heard mentioned. 

''That's too much," said Mary, with an impatient 
sigh. 

"Man alive! I do wonder who is wanting it... 
a nasty pigstye of a place," said Mally, " it's not you, 
any how, Mary Wynne, for you 've a good home, and 
a good brother, there's few has such a brother as 
Hugh Rhys, and I hope you pray to be made thank- 
ful, as you ought to be. You might be starving this 
minute with that poor lad on your hands." 

''I'd as lieve have it so, if we were once away 
from here," said Maiy, with sick impatience. 

" Mary hack .'" said Mally, shaking her head im- 
pressively, " I have it borne in upon me that you be 
rimiing your mercies, and it may he brought home 
to you sooner than you think, and then maybe you 
will own you had blessings when yoii have lost them. 
That's the way with us all, Mary Wynne !" 

" There's not much left for me to lose," said Mary, 
as if the words were wnmg out of her, " if that's a 
thing to be thankful for." 

" There 's your brother Hugh, Mary Wynne !" 

" What do you mean by my losing Hugh ?" asked 
Mary in startled anger. 
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** Ask any one in the place and you 'II hear the 
same/' answered Mally implacably, '"I'm not one to 
talk without a meaning, and I Ve lived long enough 
to know a thing when I see it, and anybody can see 
Hugh is a changed man. He has a look as if he 
were breaking his heart, and every one sees it but 
you. He's carried your troubles and maybe some 
of his own too, and it wants strong shoulders to bear 
two people's burdens. They say Helen Parry would 
have nothing to say to Ned Pugh, and there might 
be another who pleased her no better, little goose ! 
I don't know, I'm sure. But you've had no eyes 
except for your own troubles, and they have been 
heavy enough, I know that; you've been chosen 
out, Mary, and it's a great privilege, for the pitcher 
must be broken before the candle can shine out, but 
you've set your face like a -flint, and said, the Lord 
shall give, but shall not take away." 

Mary was so absorbed in troubled thought and 
inward struggle that she only perceived that Mall/s 
discourse was ended a quarter of an hour later by 
the silence that seemed suddenly to fall on them. 
Mally paused anxiously for an answer, but receiving 
none, rose to go. " I 've only spoken for your good, 
Mary," said she, almost apologetically, as if a per- 
ception that there were depths in this matter beyond 
her sounding had somehow come to her. " I wanted 
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to ask the brethren to wrestle for you in prayer, and 
I told Mr. Parry so, and said to him that some one 
should speak faithfully to you, but he said that 
maybe it was better to pray at home for those 
sorely exercised than to reason with them, but I 
thought they should go together. I know you'll 
not take it ilL I knew your grandmother and your 
mother, and they were Christians if any are, and 
I can't help speaking the truth to you, Mary hdch, 
now they are all gone." 

" Yes, yes, goodbye, and thank you kindly," said 
Mary, her colour going and coming, and a look in 
her eyes which startled the old woman, who went 
away uneasy, and doubtful whether she had not 
done better to let the minister deal with Mary. 

Left alone, Mary sat for a long while, pondering, 
and striving with herself. She could not put away 
the suggestion that the neighbours said that Hugh 
looked a broken-hearted man... Hugh, her blithe 
Handsome Hugh! from whom all this while she 
had been living in the deepest estrangement. Hers 
was not a long lived family ; what if, indeed, Hugh 
might be taken from her, as her two other brothers 
had been, in earlier years. She recalled with a keen 
thrill of pain how for a long while after the death 
of the second she had watched Hugh with silent 
anxiety, dreading lest the like fatal symptoms should 
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develope in him too, and how she had rejoiced in 
every proof of his robust health and boyish spirits. 
But lately how had it been ? She had not lost all 
thought of every thing but her troubles, as the 
neighbours supposed; she had seen and known as 
no one else did what Hugh was sufifering, and known 
it without pity. The old love that had always been 
a part of her life, though blighted for a time, sprang 
up again, and seemed to overpower every other feel- 
ing. She got up, looked from the window and saw 
Eli engaged in a blissful game of see-saw with a 
neighbour's boy; came back presently, set out the 
tea-things, and moved here and there with restless- 
ness very unlike the apathy of the past months. 
Hugh came in by-and-bye: she looked up at him 
hastily, and realised as if for the first time how 
jaded and spiritless he looked ; his very step seemed 
weary and heavy. How was it that she had not 
seen it before ? She forgot in her new alarm that 
she had seen it, and taken it as a retribution for 
Eli's life-long misfortune. 

''You 're late, Hugh," she said in an embarrassed 
tone, for it had become unusual to speak to him 
if she could avoid it. "There's no need to toil as 
you do, early and late. You want a bit of change 
sometimes, and we have enough and to spare with- 
out your moiling and toiling as you do." 
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"Yes, that there is," said Hugh, surprised at 
being addressed thus, but hurriedly seizing the op- 
portunity; "that's just what I want you to see, 
Mary; you would save me money by staying; you 
spin, and there is the poultry to look to, and the 
house to keep ; it's only a woman can do that as it 
should be done ^" 

'* There's other women besides me in the world, 
Hugh.". 

** None that will do for me, Mary." 

''None, Hugh? I've thought sometimes ^" 

she stopped abruptly. 

" You thought wrong then, if you thought there's 
likely to be any mistress but yourself here," said 
Hugh, with unnecessary vehemence, which Mary 
knew well was meant to cover sharp pain ; '' so don't 
put any fancies between us; the old home is as 
much yours as mine." 

The colour flushed hot into Mary's face, and she 
answered after a pause, " Maybe you have troubles 
enough of your own without carrying mine too." 

" Troubles !" said Hugh, flushing as red as Mary, 
and looking away from her; "I've no troubles that 
would be lightened by your leaving me, Mary." 

She looked at him silently, but the reserve which 
was so strong in her checked further questions. Her 
own personal troubles seemed to fall into the back- 
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ground as she thought over Hugh's. He sat with 
his hand over his forehead, shading his eyes, un- 
conscious of the pitying gaze with which she was 
regarding him. 

"Then you'll stay, Mary," he said at last, in 
pleading, wistful tones, " there's only us two left out 
of all our family, and as for Eli ." 

He stopped and hesitated, and Maiy saw his eyes 
glisten. A rush of opposite feelings seemed to choke 
her; it was some time before she could command 
her voice, and she was very pale when she said, low 
and gravely, more as if according a pardon than 
accepting a kindness, "Yes, Hugh, Eli and I will 
stay here as long as you will give us a home." 
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CHAPTER V. 



TTIIME went on, and brought no new events to 
trouble the quiet current of Mary Wynne's life. 
Eli grew from a rosy, flaxen haired laddie to a fine 
boy, and strange as it might seem to the neighbours, 
who would sometimes amongst themselves pity 
Hugh and Mary for being burdened with him, Hugh 
loved the poor fellow, and Mary felt a motherly 
pride in him, and hardly recollected how unlike 
he was to other boys. The lad was not so deficient 
but that he could be sent on simple errands, proud 
to be so trusted, and he had loving looks and ges- 
tures to eke out his imperfect words. There was 
no sulleimess or craft in him ; at eleven years old 
he was an affectionate, harmless child, far more 
docile than he had been when much younger, and 
spoiled by his father. Mary paid her fair share of 
the household expenses, by spinning, knitting, and 
selling the fowls which Eli delighted to tend. 
Hugh's business prospered, and his blitheness had 
in great measure returned, yet a close observer 
would have noticed an indiscribable change, an 
older look, something which told that there had 

H 
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been, and perhaps still was, a hard struggle going 
on in his mind. 

Mr. Parry would often point to Hugh's house as 
one on which a blessing rested, and quote Mary 
Wynne as one who had been greatly exercised and 
upheld in sore affliction. 

It is only in Wales that such a combination as 
bard and Dissenting Minister could be foimd ; such 
a man as Mr. Parry, famed in the pulpit, fiamed at 
Eisteddfods, where he was known by his bardic 
name of Llewellyn Gwilt, or Llewellyn the Wild; 
every bard assumes a name, and this had been the 
one selected by Mr. Parry. The thin, pale face, 
keen as a hawk's, but half hidden in bushy black 
beard, was familiar in every Methodist household 
for miles round Tremarthen, for, unlike Methodist 
ministers in general, he liked to visit his flock in 
person, instead of trusting to class leaders. To the 
Welsh Methodist world he was a much greater man, 
and infinitely more orthodox than the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and though he owned to himself that 
this was a sinful weakness, he could not subdue 
some pride in his popularity, and the respectful 
admiration accorded him, and in his acknowledged 
power of reading the human heart. He did not 
believe that there was a secret unknown to him 
in any household in Tremarthen. 
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" Here 's a home where all is clear as day-light," 
said he to himself, one evening as he approached 
Hiigh's yard. " Not a better man in this world than 
Hugh Rhys. One begins to doubt of the depravity 
of human^nature when one meets such a one as 
Hugh. Poor fellow ! he had a hard time of it with 
Mary in her great sorrow, and well he stood it. She 
was a bit imreasonable, poor thing; it was a time 
that tried her sorely." 

The regular working hours were past, and Hugh's 
mates had gone home, leaving a fragrant heap of 
chips and shavings behind them, but Hugh was 
lingering over some extra delicate bit of workman- 
ship, with evident zest. Beside him, holding a little 
toy mill in his hands, stood his poor idiot nephew, 
and it was piteous to see how like were the hand- 
some features of the man and of the boy, only th^t 
one face had the stamp of kindly good sense, the 
play of intelligence, while in the othe/* was that 
gentle vacancy which so painfully startles a beholder 
with the sense of something — something more im- 
portant than anything physical — being wanting. 
Eli looked more than eleven years old, to judge 
by his stout, well grown frame, but the movements 
were uncertain and shambling, and again the con- 
trai0t was very painful between his outward aspect 
and the babyish persistance with which he was 
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calling attention to the new toy, which Hugh had 
probably constructed for him. Parry, standing un- 
perceived without, could hear the cheerful readiness 
of Hugh's replies, and marvelled at the patience 
with which he endured the many repetitions of the 
same remark, and the constant interruptions of the 
poor lad. 

"His mother could not be gentler — ^who would 
have thought what a hasty temper Rhys used to 
haver thought the minister, and then he added 
aloud, "Well, Eli, my boy, so you've got a fine 
plaything there ! Good evening, Hugh." 

" Grood evening, Mr. Parry," said the yoimg man, 
raising himself from his stooping attitude, with a 
look of pleasure. "I was meaning to come up to 
your house this evening and see about that chorus." 

"Aye, 'twas just about that I came here; Reho- 
both wants to sing it, and I would not say them 
nay, but it k a shame to let good music be spoiled, 
and they have not a good tenor among them, and 
if it is not presiimption for them to think of singing 
that when you are in our choir, Hugh... Yes, my 
man, yes," as Eli pushed his mill again before him 
to be admired, " it is a fine toy, but now you '11 let 
me talk to your uncle..." 

" Here, Eli, my man, let us set it by the water 
and see it turn, and you can set some ribbons afloat," 
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said Hugh, in his kind voice, as he planed off a few 
long shavings and curled them round the boy's out- 
stretched hands. The two went just outside the 
door, where a clear mountain stream hurried past 
on its way to the lake ; the mill was securely placed, 
and its turning wheels eUcited a shriek of joy from 
Eli, who remained crouched beside it, absorbed in 
watching if? unless with new murmurs of inarticulate 
satisfaction he let one of his shavings float a little 
way, and drew it out again, dripping wet. Hugh 
came into the shed again, smUing, and Parry ob- 
served, " They may well say you are a good brother 
and uncle, Hugh." 

** I don't doubt it may seem so," said the young 
man quietly. " You were telling me — " 

And the discussion reconmienced as to whether 
the rival choir should be unmolested in their attempt 
to sing what they had not had voices granted them 
to do. This matter having been talked over, and 
others arranged for the coming concert. Parry said, 
"I nearly forgot my news, and yet it has been a 
good deal in my mind to-day. Helen, my niece 
Helen, that was here nearly six years ago — ^what 
a time it is ! to think she has never been here since ! 
you recollect her, Hugh ? Aye, you would not forget 
her... she writes that she is going to be married. It 
is great news, for — ^" 
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He stopped, dumbfoundered by the look in 
Hugh's face. He felt as if he had struck him a 
death-blow, and sat in perfect silence, while Hugh 
raised himself upright, and walked with uncertain 
steps to the window, where he stood quite still, but 
there was something so ominous in that stillness 
that Mr. Parry dared not break it. He could not 
have said whether it was five minutes or an hour 
before Hugh turned round and took up his tools 
again, saying in a voice whose even calmness be- 
trayed the force that he was putting on himself, 
I hope she is marrying well, Mr. Pany ?" 

Hugh Rhys !" said the minister, *' when Helen 
was here I did think you liked her, but as nothing 
came of it I supposed myself mistaken. But her 
heart was free then, and she liked you better than 
any here. Why did you not speak ? Was it for the 
sake of that poor lad yonder and his mother ?" 

" Yes, in part." 

Even now Hugh's eyes sparkled and his heart 
leaped at the assurance that Helen had liked him, 
even though it had been but a friendly partiality. 
Parry marked the quick change of countenance, and 
said, " You Ve done more than most brothers would, 
and I fear it has cost dear, my poor friend." 

" Mr. Parry," said Hugh, and now his face took 
an ashy hue ; '• I have many times thought I would 
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tell you the truths that the man I most honour 
should not think better of me than I deserve. It 
has been my worst punishment that for Mary's sake 
I must be a hypocrite, but let every one, and poor 
Mary most of all, think me a good brother, and 
wonder that I bear so well with the lad — ^though 
he is so loving that there is little to bear with, 
except having for ever before my eyes ... Once I 
could hardly stand that... But what I say must go 
no further, for Mary's sake." 

Llewellyn Parry's dark eyes were fixed on the 
young man's face ; he made a gesture of attention, 
and Hugh, leaning on his long bench, went on low 
but steadily. 

"I did love Helen, and I thought she knew it, 
and favoured Ned Pugh to plague me. Then came 
poor Wynne's death, and Mary a widow with no 
claim on the quarries — ^you know the rule, and a 
hard one it is. Of course I took her home, and in 
those first weeks, Mr. Parry, my thought was as 
often how I should keep a wife as well as those 
two, as of Mary's troubles." 

"She never could have felt anything but that 
you were the best of brothers." 

" The boy was a spoiled fellow then, as you may 
remember, and while Mary was ill he got into the 
way of following me everywhere. The time came 
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for Helen to go home^ and I made up my mind to 
see her and ask if she would wait till I could afford 
to marry ; I had never said a word of marriage yet^ 
and she had seemed to keep out of my way. I found 
that she was going to spend a day with the Mostyns, 
and I set out to meet her on the way back^ by the 
old quarry, you know." 

Parry nodded. He never wasted words, and his 
interest was too great and anxious to admit of inter- 
ruptions at this moment. 

" When I started, Eli ran to me and begged and 
prayed to go too. I could not have that, and, poor 
little fellow, he had never been crossed, and could 
not understand a no when he wanted yes, and then 
Mary called to know what ailed the child, and that 
vexed me. I left him sulking in the kitchen, but 
when I was half way to Mostyn's, near the quany, 
where that rough ground is, he ran from behind 
a rock and laid hold of me, shouting with joy at 
having cheated me so finely. How he got there 
before me I cannot tell, except that I had lingered 
here and there, for it was full early to expect Helen. 
I could not take him ; I could not have him there 
to listen to us. I tried to send him back, but that 
was of no use, he only cried and held me. So at 
last I lost patience, and gave him a blow — ^the first 
and last, Mr. Parry— and somehow the surprise of 
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it was so great, that he fell backwards, and — ^and 
— trolled right over on the rocks below." 

Mr. Parry could continue the story for himself 
from this point. He looked at Hugh, then at the 
boy, but no words came, though strong compassion 
weUed up in his heart. 

"Every one thought the child had slipped ac- 
cidentally," pursued Hugh presently. "They saw 
me start before him, and fancied I had found him 
too late. And you know the rest, Mr. Parry. When 
poor Mary said the night of the accident that now 
I was her only comfort, and that if she died she 
should feel easy, knowing Eli would never want 
a friend, I could not tell her the truth. I could 
not take the one comfort she had to hold by away. 
I let the neighbours .praise me, and fancy me a 
wonderftd fine fellow, and the boy kisses me and 
calls me his dear uncle. And maybe all that is 
worse to bear than if they cried shame upon me." 

His voice shook, and it was some time before he 
could add, "There is no need to ask you to keep 
this to yourself, Mr. Parry : you are one that hears 
and says nothing. As for Helen... we were parted 
by worse than death that day. I felt like a mur- 
derer for long after. I suppose she has never 
thought of me again; but you will give her my 
remembrances and all good wishes." 
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" Hugh Rhys, I would give all I have if she had 
married you ! Not that I am dissatisfied with ber 
choice, but — ^Ah, well 1 — But Hugh, my friend, I 
would tell Mary the truth. It may be you did weB 
to keep it itom her at first, yet I never yet saw good 
come of mysteries : they explode like a rotten egg 
when least you expect it, and do more harm than 
ever the truth did." 

" I have thought of that — ^I have thought of thil^ 
Mr. Parry, but Mary must have some one to trust 
in ; you don't know what it would be for her to kee 
her love for me ; she did seem to turn against ntt 
for a bit, and if she knew, she would take the lad 
and go anywhere out of sight of my fjBwe. What 
would become of her, I ask you ?" 

A woman's voice was heard, calling EIL A 
moment later Mary came in. The rosy colour had 

never returned to her face, but there was a serene 

• 

content there, as of one who through seas of trouUe 
had passed into peace. " Good evening, Mr. Parry," 
she said, kindling into pleasure on perceiving him; 
" I was looking for Eli, but he was sure to be near 
his uncle — ^they are such friends, you know. Yes, 
my lad, set it going for mother," she added with 
loving motherly interest, as Eli pulled her dress to 
make her notice his toy. "Something new that 
uncle has made for you ? it will grind mother's flour, 
won't it ?" 
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" Grind mother's flour !" repeated Eli. " Uncle's 
mill grind mother's flour !" 

And he laughed with delight at the new idea. 
Parry rose to go, saying, " Good night, Mrs. Wynne ; 
good night, my boy ; come up to-morrow and help 
gather my apples, will you ?" 

And while Maiy was thanking him for the pro- 
posed pleasure to her boy, he grasped Hugh's hand 
with a pressure that said much, and slowly walked 
away. 

"And I fancied that I knew the hearts and lives 
of these people !" said he, in self abasement to him- 
8el£ "I forgot that there was only One to whom 
all hearts lie open. Poor Hugh ! poor fellow ! many 
would have hated a child whom they had so deeply 
injured, but not Hugh. He has been the better for 
the trial : it has tamed that hot temper of his ; Hugh 
Rhys is nearer being one of the elect than ever he 
was. But it's a life in shadow, and that seems hard 
at his age — ^the sun is behind him. But," added the 
bard, with a brightening look, as his eye fixed on 
a rainbow which spanned a dark thunder cloud, 
* it is when the sun is behind us that we catch sight 
of the rainbow." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

rjlHE cottage of Hugh and Mary was still and 

silent ; no light remained in it, except the cold 

moonbeams which stole in through the diamond 

panes of the casement, and fell white on the stxHie 

floor and on a polished oaken cupboard. The tall 

clock, also encased in oak, ticked loudly, a cridLek 

chirped ; midnight came, and still Hugh Rhys 8sk 

with his face on his arms, beside the kitchen taUe^ 

!<' and never stirred, except when a sob shook him. 

j It was not his lost love alone that wrung tears from 

I him; the conversation with Parry had stirred TSf 

the old remorse, and deeply moved him, making 
him feel crushed to the groimd by the burden of 
his sister's gratitude. All was so still that the 
ripple of the stream outside might be distinctly 
heard, or the harsh calls of the water fowl on the 
iif lake, the occasional wild cry of a curlew, the bleating 

of the sheep on the mountains, or the sudden slip 
of slates in some quarry. Eli Wynne had been 
asleep for hours, with his mill in his arms, and Mary 
was in bed and asleep too, as Hugh supposed, and 
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H was with a kind of anger that he suddenly saw 
W standing beside him. 

" Mary ! is the boy ailing ?" 

" No, no, Hugh, there is nothing ailing Eli. But 
I saw by your face after the minister was gone, that 
something had gone wrong with you, and it kept me 
awake... won't you tell me what it is, Hugh ?" 

'* Something that there is no use in fretting over, 
Mary." 

'• Is it Helen ?" asked the sister, quickly. " They 
say... is she really going to be married ? Oh, Hugh, 
my dear, kind brother, do you think I have not felt 
hundreds of times how my troubles have fallen upon 
you, and hindered you from being a happy man 
with a good wife, though I pray you may be that 
yet, Hugh. If you had not told me so solemnly 
that you should never marry Helen Parry, I would 
have gone away and earned my own bread, whatever 
you said about my staying... I never can speak 
about things that I have at heart, but I did ask you 
about her, you know, and I thought she had treated 
you like Ned Pugh." 

" No, I never asked her. I have never seen her 

since " 

" Since EU's accident," said Mary, with a quiver 
in her voice. Hugh winced under the hand that 
she had laid on his shoulder; he would fain have 
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ended the painful interview, but such a longing to 
throw off the load of Mary's gratitude, and to speik 
the whole truth, came over him that he could xuA 
stir. The short pause, while he struggled with 
himself, gave Mary time to control her own emotiflOL 
Brother and sister were alike in many ways, true, 
tender, but both so reserved that it cost them % 
great effort to speak of what touched them nearly. 
Mary had, however, made up her mind to do so J^!nt. 

** Hugh," she said, and this time there was no 
tremble in her voice, " Hugh, my poor boy, you fce^ 
your troubles to yourself, and yet there is one thai 
might be Ughter if we shared it. You have kepi 
it back for my sake, I know, and I could never bear 
to tell you that I knew it." 

"What is that, Mary?" he asked, with startled 
sharpness. 

Mary's face was very pale, but full of unutterable 
pity as she answered, " My lad, long ago I found out 
how it had been with Eli... long ago. That night... 
that night" — she choked back the tears — ^"a forlir 
night after his fall, when Dr. Jones said he would 
get well, but would be... what he is, my heart was 
like to break, and I came into the workshop to find 
you. You were upon your knees, my poor boy, and 
never saw me, and you spoke in your trouble, and 
I heard enough to piece out how it had been." 
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''Then I have been able to spare you nothing, 
Ifaury. Oh, what a blind fool I was not to feel you 
J knew I" 

**You have been like father and brother and 
Imsband to me, Hugh!" 

"I never thought you would stay if you knew. 
Tou have been better than I deserved to me — I 
flunk I could never have borne it all if you had 
gone away." 

** Better than you deserved ! Ah, well, you don't 
know... For a while, well, I know you must have 
thought me strange to you, as the neighbours did, 
and I was meaning to go away as soon as I could, 
Imt things looked different after a time, and I saw 
fliat they were harder to you than me, and you were 
80 tender to the boy... nay, Hugh, never take what 
I say like that; you know you have been better 
flian many a father to him. It was a wrestle to 
submit," and her long sigh betrayed something of 
what that wrestle had been, "but I will say one 
thing to-night, Hugh, which I never fairly said even 
to myself till now — ^many a time when Eli was a 
baby on my breast I turned sick to think that he 
might take after his father, and break my heart, and 
perhaps some other woman's too. If ever I had 
seen my EU come home drunk, and cursing me... 
But there, it is of no use to talk of such things, and 
Edward was very kind when we first married." 
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Hugh kneW; and had often marvelled at the 
tenacious aflfection which Mary Wynne had pre- 
served for the husband whose shortcomings she yet 
had felt so keenly. He drew her hand closer round 
his neck. 

" I have many times thought I would give ten 
years of my life you knew the truth," he said. 

" I would have told you I knew it long ago, only 
the right time never seemed to come," answered 
Mary. " It was a hard trial at first — ^my one little 
lad! but there! I'd rather have him as he is, an 
innocent lad who wiU never know ill, and go to 
Heaven as harmless as when he was bom, than see 
him grow up like many in the viUage, Price's lad 
for one, and his own father the man who taught 
him the way to the ale-house! No, Hugh, there 
are worse trials than mine ; I Ve been led by paths 
I had not known, but for all that has come and gone 
I am a happy and thankful woman, and I can truly 
say that if I murmured and wished I could He down 
and die five years ago, then I was blind, whereas 
now I see. But you, Hugh !" 

There was a world of love and anxiety in her 
voice, and Hugh's heart was unlocked ; he told her 
all his story, even to the long love that he had 
cherished for Helen, and kept unspoken, feeling that 
with such a secret on his conscience he was unworthy 
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oi her^ and finding no comfort but in devoting him- 
self to the little lad whom he had so deeply injured. 
And as he thus unburdened his mind, and felt that 
JCary knew all and yet loved him the more, it 
seemed to him that even though Helen could never 
be his wife, something like Paradise was regained. 
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BLIND THYEZA. 



high and sheltered valley, lying between 
ridges of the Carpathian mountains, is the 
tie of Brezno. This valley is inhabited by 
descended from those Sclaves who once 
d nearly the whole of Himgary, but were 
up into the hills by the conquering Magyars, 
Celts were by the Saxons in England, and 
istians by the Moors in Spain. The inhabit- 
:he valley were quiet, peaceable people, with 
tie idea that anybody lived beyond Brezno. 
id gathered their huts, of unhewn pine-logs, 
1 with pine-shingle, into a little village, at 
st sheltered end of the valley, where the 
of oak and hazel edged and mingled with* 
at dark fir-wood which climbed to the very 
bhe mountain ridge behind. They shared 
wellings with their goats, sheep, and pigs, 
. and thought just as their forefathers had 
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done. All of them owned the Count of Brezno as 
their lord, and if he visited the old castle, did not 
fail to shew him due honour by presenting them- 
selves with various gifts; but Master Istvan, his 
bailiflf and warden of the castle, was a still greater 
man in their eyes, for the law allowed him to punish 
any disobedient peasant with twenty-five hard blows, 
and had he chosen he might have cheated and op- 
pressed every family in the valley without their ever 
thinking of appealing to the distant magistrate, for 
they were a meek and humble race, with a boimd- 
less respect for their lord and his bailiflf. But Master 
Istvan was a good, just man, though severe and 
serious, and his character was so well known, that 
if any quarrel arose, he was always called in to settle 
it, and generally made the disputants friends. 

Brezno was a beautiful valley. A deep river ran 
through it, with a high wall of rock on one side, 
that looked as if it had suddenly grown up several 
hundred feet some night, bearing lovely emerald 
slopes of turf and fragrant pine forests on its head, 
and set them to lean back on the wall of grey lime- 
stone that rose higher still, broken into pinnacles 
and bastions of the most fantastic shape, like those 
of some magic castle. Light veils of cloud often 
lingered about the pine-trees, or wandered along the 
mountain wall, making it look wilder and higher 
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Biren than it really was. The river was spanned by 
• bridge in its* narrowest part ; it was everywhere 
too deep to be forded and swept under the castle of 
Brezno with a grand steady current. Brezno was 
a*8trong old place from which a stone had never 
figJlen since it was first set in the walls. I£ it had 
had cannon^ it might have held the valley against 
all Europe. But it would have been very difficult 
to have brought cannon to Brezno^ and it was the 
very last thing that the Austrian Grovemment would 
have allowed. The castle stood high, on the opposite 
fidde of the valley to the village ; the architect who 
built it in far-off times had set it on a ledge of 
the mountain, high above the river, and now its 
walls looked almost as grey as the crags overhead ; 
the winds had beaten them with their wings, and 
the winter storms had washed them year after year, 
and mosses and lichens and every plant that loves 
old walls had found a home in the outworks of 
Brezno Castle. The peasants believed that in the 
mountain under the castle were caverns of such 
extent that no one who got in ever had the least. 
chance of finding his way out. An opening in the 
mountain side nearly a mile from the castle, and the 
remains of a broken rocky staircase, were always 
pointed to as a proof of this tale, when the dwellers 
in the valley told old stories on winter nights, and 
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they believed that there was a secret way into these 
caverns from the castle ; but if it •were so, it was 
a forgotten secret, and quite unknown to Count 
Brezno. 

The young Countess Brezno had always lived 4n 
the old castle, where her husband came whenever he 
could to see her, but she had been, dead for several 
years, and he was at Vienna, detained in a sort of 
honourable captivity. For the Hungarians could 
never forget that they had been a free people, and 
were always planning how to get back their old laws 
and have their rights, out of which Austria had 
cheated them; they hated the Austrian rule, and 
were longing to shake it off. Count Brezno was 
one of those great nobles whose estates cover more 
ground than a large English county, and the Austrian 
Emperor preferred to keep him where he could be 
watched to letting him live among his people and 
foster the independent spirit which was gaining 
ground daily ; while his wife lived, however, he had 
a good excuse for visits to Brezno, and when she 
died, he still chose his little son to remain in his 
birthplace and be brought up amongst his own 
people. 

Little Count Moricz was king in Brezno. It is 
true that the valley was not a very large one, nor 
the garrison of the castle very formidable, but over 
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them, such as they were, he ruled supreme. The 
garrison consisted of the warden Master Istvan, and 
his wife Dame Juliska, half a dozen servants, a 
mastiff, and several reddish-white sheep-dogs, savage 
and surly except to their ^ends, and more like 
white wolves than dogs. Master Istvan and his wife 
were not Slavacks, but of pure Magyar or Hungarian 
race. They came from a distant estate of the coimt's, 
and served him out of love and loyalty, for he had 
long since freed them from all the dues and obliga- 
tions which the peasant owes his lord in Hungary. 
Though Dame Juliska dressed her little daughter 
Thyrza like all the other girls in the valley, she 
herself still kept her national costume, her yellow 
boots, short skirt, and cap of black stiff lace, standing 
stiffly out all round her comely face. She looked 
down a good deal on the Slavacks, like every Magyar, 
but she gave a hearty greeting and welcome to the 
women, when they came up to her castle with their 
dues of butter and fowls. The men brought com 
and cattle, and loads of wood as a kind of payment 
for the right of cutting fuel in the forests, and there 
was a constant coming and going in the castle, which 
kept it from being dull, lonely as it seemed. 

Dame Juliska had been the nurse of little Moricz, 
and loved him quite as much as she did her own 
Thyrza, just a year older than he. Moricz had a 
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tutor too^ a learned Hungarian, who taught him 
Latin, which is still commonly spoken in Hungary, 
French and German, English and other things, and 
whatever Moricz learned, Thyrza must learn too, for 
had they not done exactly the same things all their 
lives? Out of lesson-time the tutor did not think 
himself bound to look after his independent little 
pupils, whose strength and spirite would soon have 
exhausted the poor man, and while he was plimged 
in a " History of the Hungarian Constitution," which 
he was writing, and gave every spare moment to, 
they went where they liked, attended by all the 
dogs ; there was not a spot in the whole valley that 
it was possible to reach where the two had not been, 
and if you could have seen them running gaily hand 
in hand down the well-known ways, their faces rosy 
with fresh air and laughter, their voices ringing out 
like those of larks, you would have wondered why, 
as the peasants at their work lifted their broad hats, 
pushed back their streaming hair, and gave the 
Slavack greeting, "Praised be Jesus Christ!" to 
which the children always responded courteously, 
there was a kind of compassion on every .face. You 
must have looked very closely before you found out 
that the pretty brown eyes of Thyrza and the large 
black ones of Moricz were alike sightless. 

Yes, in spite of their vigorous upright bearing. 
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their fearless independence, both these children had 
been from their birth smitten with a kind of blind- 
ness common in those valleys, and then believed to 
be incurable. 

It was one of the great troubles of Count Brezno's 
life that his only child should be blind. It had 
been a deep grief to the countess also, and that her 
humble friend Bame Juliska should be equally 
afflicted, had knit the two women together, and 
made little Thyrza very dear to the countess. She 
had from the first tried in every way to lessen their 
misfortune to the children; she would never allow 
them to be nervously watched or guarded, and had 
given them every resource that blind children could 
have. Her sudden death half broke their hearts ; it 
was hard to say which child regretted her most, but 
time had passed, and they were blithe again. 

And happier children could not have been found 
anywhere. They were willing enough to learn, and 
they had entire liberty out of school-hours. Then 
they became the veriest wild colts ever seen. They 
climbed the grassy slopes, listening to the scream of 
the eagles that lived in the crags; they sat in the 
pine-woods, too strongly guarded by the troop of 
dogs to have any fear of the wolves and bears which 
lurked in their depths, and in winter came out, and 
did mischief among the herds, and were hunted by 
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the peasantry. Or perhaps they conveyed good gifts 
from the stores of Dame Juliska to some hut where 
there was want. The peasants were all devoted to 
little Count Moricz ; they feared his father, because 
he was their lord, and they had an instinctive dread 
of all authority, which the rare visits of the thought- 
ful, reserved man, with his deep-set eyes shining 
under their black brows, and his haughty courtesy, 
did not allay, but Moricz spoke their language, had 
been bom among them, and knew every one of them 
by name; they were a timid, suspicious race, but 
they would have gone through fire and water for 
their little blind lord. In sunamer the children 
could ramble about at will ; in the winter evenings 
they came into the warm room where Dame Juliska 
sat and spun with her maids, and Master Istvan 
looked over his accounts, and the tutor sat lost in 
his book. Then l)ame Juliska would tell them 
stories as they sat on the floor, or else they chattered 
together apart. K the day were too wet and cold 
for them to go out, they could play in the many 
small rooms which the castle contained, or in its one 
long gallery ; but they cared little for weather, and 
faced it bravely, looking not imlike snowflakes them- 
selves in their Slavack costume of white, for summer 
and winter they wore the same costume that all the 
peasants did, only of firmer and better materials; 
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Thryza had a white linen dress, and white woven 
thick-soled boots, a blue boddice, and a little white 
cap, from which the long braids of her thick black 
hair hung down, and Moricz wore jacket and trousers 
of white cloth embroidered with black lace, and a 
little dark cloak. In winter both the children had 
warm sheepskin lackets. A time came when they 
cared much less thaa of old for their wild rabbles, 
a blissful time when a great, delightful secret was 
meat and drink to them : they found out the secret 
way into the caverns. It was a memorable afternoon 
for them when, imable to go out, they went into the 
most distant room in the castle, where all the old 
books were kept that nobody but Moricz's tutor ever 
opened, and where Count Brezno kept in a locked 
cabinet certain papers which Master Istvan had 
orders to bum if any Austrian spy should visit the 
castle. Master Istvan therefore was entrusted with 
a key of the cabinet, which was suflficient .proof of 
how highly his lord esteemed him: old battered 
suits of armour stood here and there against the 
walls, and tattered banners were hung up like a 
trophy. They had the figure of our blessed Lord 
on the Cross upon them, and had been carried out 
on many a battle-field against the Turks when they 
threatened Hungary ; there was a captured Turkish 
flag hanging below them, taken perhaps when those 
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Moslem prisoners were brought to Brezno, who built 
the tall watch-tower, seen in very few Hungarian 
castles. The children were playing at being prisoners 
in an Austrian dungeon. It does not sound cheerful, 
but they found it remarkably amusing, and Moricz 
was just feeling all round the walls in hopes of 
finding some means of escape, or at least of com- 
mimicating with a fellow-prisoner in the next cell, 
when he thought that a panel in the wainscot moved 
under his hand. He started back. Both the children 
had always been strongly interested in the legend of 
the caverns, and were keenly desirous of finding out 
the lost way. " Thyrza !" said Moricz, turning quite 
pale and whispering, " feel here !" Thyrza came, her 
brown cheeks crimsoning with excitement. " Feel," 
repeated Moricz, " it moves, it is a door ; if we can 
open it, we shall have discovered '' 

" The secret way into the caverns !" Thyrza com- 
pleted his sentence, with a kind of awe. 

"Yes, we. have found it! no one in all the world 
knows this secret but ourselves, Thyrza, and we will 
never — never tell it !" 

"Not unless we all have to escape from those 
hateful Austrians, Moricz. And then " 

"Never mind that now; come on here. Is it 
a staircase ?" 

They only ventured a little way that day, but 
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gradually they explored farther and farther, till all 
the maze became perfectly familiar to them. With 
the peculiar local memory which the blind often 
possess, they never forgot a way by which they had 
been, and they would amuse themselves by cross- 
questioning each other on the various turnings, 
flights of steps and chambers in these strange caves, 
without ever being able to detect each other in a 
mistake. Darkness and light being alike to them, 
the caverns were delightful places to play in, and 
their long disappearances might have caused some 
wonder, only if the Tutor asked where Moricz was, 
or Dame Juliska called for Thyrza in her hearty 
voice and g6t no answer, Master Istvan would say, 
or she would answer herself, "They have not gone 
out, for the dogs are in the court ; they are playing 
in some of the rooms." And so no questions were 
asked. Moricz and Thyrza might really be said to 
have passed their lives in the caverns, for whether 
they ran hand in hand down some rocky way, in the 
sunshine, when the mountain wind was sighing 
through the vast pine woods that covered the 
mountain side far and near, and all the valley was 
beautiful with its short summer life, or whether 
they walked slowly with arms entwined and heads 
dose together in the castle court, or curled them- 
selves on a great chest in the window of Dame 
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Juliska's room, something of this sort was always 
going on: 

"Thyrza, did you hear them bringing in stores 
from the river all last night? they were in the 
Topaz Hall; I think the time is nearly come for 
the war to begin, and then Himgary will be free T 
Or, "Moricz, do you know that the Chief actually 
found those mittens that I dropped this morning 
when we ran away in such a hurry, because we 
thought we heard steps! I went back afterwards, 
and I was behind a pillar in the Opal Chamber 
(all the caves had had magnificent names bestowed 
on them), and the Great Council assembled, and 
your father was there, of course, and they were 
beginning to discuss the plan of the war, and how 
the Emperor might be carried off and shut up in 

the vaults, when '' here Thyrza made an awful 

pause. 

" Go on, go on ; I wish I had been there V ex- 
claimed Moricz, as much excited as if the narrative 
had not been purely imaginary. 

" The chief interrupted them in his awful voice, 
and isaid — Moricz ! how I trembled ! — ^ Some one 
besides ourselves knows the secret of these caverns. 
The intruder must die !' and every one began to ask 
questions, and I hardly dared to breathe ^* 

" Yes, yes, do go on, quick I" 
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" And then the Magnate Sz&henyi spoke — * Why 
loes your Grace think so V he said ; and what did 
\ feel when he held out the mittens I but then 
/ount Csaplovics interrupted : 

**'May it please your Mightiness, no one can 
aiow of these vaults but ourselves, and I think 
hat the mittens must be a pair of my own little 
lirl's, which I accidentally put in my pocket before 
saving home to attend this august assembly/ So 
hat was all very well, but it really must not happen 
gain, for it is too dangerous." 

There was no end of the wonderful dramas which 
he children enacted in the caverns. You may 
hink them very silly, but they were remarkably 
wealthy, happy children, filling the castle with life, 
iringing a smile to the grave face of Master Istvan 
whenever they came near him, and the pride of 
[)ame Juliska's heart. 

When Moricz was nine years old, and Thyrzss^ 
t«ii, a great change came into their lives. Count 
Brezno met with an oculist who had especially 
devoted himself to the study of diflferent kinds of 
blindness believed to be incurable, and who had 
I>erated successfully on several persons afflicted 
^th the same kind as Moricz and Thyrza. He 
c^xisented to go to Brezno, though the Viennese 
t^en considered Hungary almost as dangerous and 
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savage a country as mid-Africa; and having seen 
the children, he declared that he could cure them. 
Moricz seemed at first too bewildered by this new 
idea to speak, but when he realised it, his excite- 
ment was boundless, and he overwhelmed his father 
with questions about sight which it was impossible 
to answer. He wanted the oculist to operate at 
once. Thyrza, on the other hand, crimsoned when 
she was asked if she would like to be able to see, 
and answered, " No." Of course every one smiled 
at what seemed the ignorance of blindness, and her 
father. Master Istvan, gravely told her that this was 
ingratitude to the good God who had sent this un- 
expected hope. No one guessed that the thought 
which had darted through her mind like a stab of 
pain unspeakable was — "When Moricz can see, his 
father will take him away." Moricz gone ! her play- 
fellow, her friend ! how should she live ? Poor little 
girl, when the day for the operation came, her eyelids 
were so inflamed by tears, that the oculist shook his 
head, and said he could do nothing that day. He 
would have operated on the eyes of Moricz at once, 
but the boy cried out, " Not without Thyrza ! I will 
not see before Thyrza !" and Coimt Brezno, too, had 
a fancy that the children who had been blind all 
their lives together, should recover their sight at the 
same time. He never spoke of his dead wife, but 
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he remembered well her love for Thyrza. Moricz 
should wait, he decided ; then he bade Thyrza shed 
DO more foolish tears, not speaking harshly but im- 
peratively, like a great lord who has a right over 
even the tears of his dependants, and she obeyed 
him. No one in Brezno had ever thought of dis- 
obeying the count, but she seemed hardening into a 
sullen resignation that altered even the expression 
of her £sbce. Her father and mother thought she 
was afraid of the operation, and tried to console her ; 
ihey did not guess what the real pain was. 

The operation was successfully performed on both 
children, and they were put to bed in adjoining 
rooms: a nurse, brought on purpose all the way 
firom Vienna, sat to watch the little count, and his 
fiather stayed with him for some time, but he was 
obliged to go away ; he had gladly seized this oppor- 
tanity of a visit to Brezno to summon some of his 
most trusty friends, and consult with them over the 
ever-increasing oppressions of Austria. His mes- 
senger had far to go, and they could not be gathered 
together till this day. Dame Juliska was by Thyrza's 
bed, full of motherly happiness. 

**! called you Thyrza," she said, kissing her, 
"because our dear dead lady told me that it meant 
pleasantness, and truly a pleasant child thou hast 
been to me, little one, and doubly pleasant wilt thou 

K 
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be when thou canst see the isi/c&A of thy father and 
mother." 

Some thankful tears dropped, and the good woman 
sat with her hands folded in prayer. But by-and- 
bye, as Thyrza lay so stiU, she thought that she 
might leave her, and see after the additional cooking 
which the count's guests made necessary. The 
Viennese nurse, meanwhile, had had hard work to 
silence Moricz's obstinate inclination to chatter about 
the world, which soon he should see. As night came 
on, and the heat grew heavy and oppressive, Thyrza 
heard him ask anxiously if there would be a storm. 
Both the rooms had been darkened as far as possible, 
but there were no shutters or blinds, and the doors 
were thrown open on account of the sultry heat 
llien there was silence in the little count's room. 
Thyrza knew well that Moricz had a peculiar fear 
of thunder. He was ashamed of it, and struggled 
against it like a brave boy, but it was always a trial 
to him when there was a thunderstorm. "Oh," 
Thyrza thought anxiously, "he is afraid to say any 
more to that cross nurse ; he would be ashamed to 
let her guess that he disliked thunder. Perhaps he 
is lying there trembling ! if I were by him, he would 
not mind; he never does, if I hold his hand. K 
only I might go and sit by him! Nurse!" Her 
timid caU was unanswered, and, listening attentively. 
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fihe discovered that the nurse had fallen fast asleep 
in her chair. 

" Wicked woman !" cried Thyrza to herself; " sup- 
pose Moricz falls asleep too^ and wakes in a fright — 
he might move the bandage ! I must go to him ;'* 
jmd slipping out of bed, she crossed the uncarpeted 
floor with her little bare feet, and found her way to 
Moricz's bed. The storm was echoing among the 
mountains now like a cannonade ; the white sheets 
of lightning flashed through the castle windows, but 
CSount Brezno and his friends sat too deep in con- 
sultation to heed it. Dame Juliska was urging the 
maids into activity, and the nurse slept heavily, 
overcome by the heat. Moricz slept too. As 
Thyrza bent over him, a sudden, swift desire to 
9ee him seemed to possess and master her; she 
hastily lifted the bandages so carefully fastened 
over her eyes, and remained for a moment in fright- 
ened perplexity; she had not realised that even 
those who have sight cannot disting4ish objects in 
the dark. The next instant a broad white flash 
filled all the room, and showed her the sleeping face 
of Moricz ; the growl of thunder followed instantly, 
then all was blank, thick darkness, and with a chill, 
terrified feeling, as if something which she could 
not describe had gone from her, she crept back to 
her own bed. 
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The day when the bandages should be removed, 
and the heir of Brezno should see, was so all-im- 
portant that even the warden and Dame Juliska 
could hardly think of anything else. Indeed, Moricz 
was as dear to them as their own child, and he was, 
moreover, their future lord. All the servants stood 
gazing in the bax^kground ; the tutor forgot his 
books for the time; Count Brezno, the oculist, 
Master Istvan and his wife — ^all stood round Moricz. 
Thyrza remained mute by her mother's side. 

" I can see !" was suddenly the boy's haK-Mght- 
ened cry, and he was caught to his father's breast ; 
but the moment he was free he exclaimed, "Take 
off Thyrza's bandage — let her see too ; let me look 
at her. Are people like that ? Thyrza, Thyrza ! it 
is wonderful ! Why do you not look glad ?" 

" I see nothing," she answered, with indescribable 
bitterness. "Oh, Moricz, we always were alike till 
now !" 

They pres^ around her : the oculist questioned 
her in vain. He examined the soft brown eyes, and 
knew that something had quenched their light for 
ever. Master Istvan folded his hands. in deep grief, 
and said, " God's will be done : may He make her 
soul light !" His wife wept and sobbed unrestrain- 
edly. As for Moricz, his passionate grief when he 
understood that Thyrza would never see, actually 
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alarmed his father. Thyrza alone seemed unmoved. 
The child appeared stupified. Only when she heard 
Moricz sobbing, a quiver passed over the face, which 
in the last few days had lost its rosy brownness, 
and grown thin and white. 

In his own great joy, Count Brezno felt deeply 
for the heavy disappointment which had befallen 
the warden and his wife. He took Moricz and his 
tutor away with him, but first he requested the 
£Bkvour of Thyrza's admission to a convent at the 
farther end of the valley, to whose chapel all the 
inhabitants of Brezno went early every Sunday 
morning when the weather would allow. He 
thought that Thyrza would there obtain such an 
education as girls of her class very rarely had in 
Hungary. It was a great favour, for the nuns 
educated none but girls of noble birth, but the 
count had been a benefactor to the convent, and 
the nuns were glad to show their gratitude. Master 
Istvan thought it a great kindness on the part of 
his lord, and his will was that the child should go, 
though he missed her like simshine; but Dame 
Juliska grieved sorely for the loss of both her nurs- 
lings, and her cheerful loud voice was now seldom 
heard advising or remonstrating with the maids. 
The nuns had a strange inmate in Thyrza. She 
seemed like a creature which has been stunned, and 
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is only half alive ; her will appeared gone ; she sat 
where she was placed, rose if called ; answered, but 
all in the same stupified way. Nobody would have 
known the wild, merry child of a month before in 
this drooping bird. 

In truth, poor little Thyrza had a narrow escape 
of dying of utter heart-sickness. Not only did she 
pine for her lost liberty, and all her old friends, 
down to the shaggy white sheep-dogs, and long day 
and night for Moricz, but she had an idea that she 
must have committed some great crime, or else God 
would never have punished her so terribly, and 
taken away her sight again. Had it been so very 
wicked to lift the bandages just at that instant? 
And Moricz was gone away — was gone away ! — and 
she could never be of use to him any more ! 

Happily, after a time, one of the nuns gained 
Thyrza's confidence. She was called Sister Agatha, 
and her full-toned rich voice attracted Thyrza from 
tiie first, for the blind child always judged strangers 
greatly by their voices. Whether Sister Agatha 
sang in the chapel or spoke, her voice delighted 
Thyrza; it was the one thing which roused her to 
something like life. Sister Agatha was known to 
belong to one of the noblest families of Himgary, 
and it was whispered, that for -having enabled 
political fugitives to escape from the Austrian police. 
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die had been thrown into prison, with the worst 
and lowest women, and that there were marks of 
a cruel whip on her white shoulders, whose scars 
would never disappear. This story, whether wholly 
true or not, was firmly believed in the convent, and 
Toused all the piatriotic indignation of the little 
Hungarian, brought up to look upon the Austrians 
as the barbarous oppressors of her country. " When 
Moricz is grown up, he will set us free, and revenge 
Sister Agatha/' she said to hersel£ It was very 
dowly, however, that she gave her confidence to the 
nun, but by degrees Sister Agatha, who had her in 
special charge from the abbess, began to see that 
she was not sullen or stupid, only very unhappy. 
§he sometimes told Thyrza of her own childhood, 
of her brother whom she had played with, learned 
with, loved aa Thyrza had Moricz 

*' Where is he ? — ^may you see him now ?" broke 
in Thyrza. 

" He is dead." 

" Oh, I did not know," said Thyrza, in a sweet, 
earnest tone of apology. "But he must be quite 
young ? Why did he die ?" 

"He was shot by Austrian soldiers before our 
own door." 

Sister Agatha spoke quite calmly, but Thyrza 
lifted her terrified eyes to her face, as if she could 
see it, and whispered, " And you lived V* 
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" It was God's will, and he died for his country," 
said Sister Agatha, and this time there was a thrill 
of patriotic pride in her voice. Yes, her family had 
suffered all that was possible for Hungary. Thyrza 
remained quite still for a moment, then suddenly 
burst into a passion of tears. She had not shed one 
till then since she came to the convent. Sister 
Agatha took her in her lap and kissed her, and so 
their friendship began. 

About this time Moricz sent Thyrza a gold cross ; 
she wore it all day, and kissed it every night, and 
this proof that he thought of her did more to restore 
her old self than anything else. She began to talk 
freely to Sister Agatha, and ask anxious questions 
as to why her sight had not been restored : of course 
no decided answer could be given. "It seems to 
me," the nun would say, " that the good God must 
have blind work for you to do — something which 
you could not, if you were able to see. You must 
wait and trust, my little one. But I can think of 
many things that you will be able to do when you 
grow up and go home to your good father and 
mother. Dame Juliska is always ready to give 
where there is sickness, and you tell me there is 
not a hut to which you do not know the way " 

" Oh, we went everywhere, Moricz and I." 

"Well, then, you will take her gifts, and make 
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them doubly precious by kind words, as my dear 
friend the mother of Count Moricz did. I knew and 
loved her like a sister, Thyrza. Do you remember 
how she gathered the women and girls to spin at the 
castle, and talked and read to them ? They thought 
much of that, and it civilised them. Dame Juliska 
night resume those meetings when you return. 
"Oh, there is much that you can do, Thyrza, to 
make the people of our valley good vassals to 
Count Moricz, and to his Lord," she added, earnestly 
and reverently; aud perceiving the girl's fixed at- 
tention, she went on, " Years ago — I am older than 
you think — ^I thought of nothing but shaking off the 
Austrian yoke, and having a free government, but 
now I long to see the nobles think less of themselves 
and more of their peasants ; see how sunk in drunk- 
enness and superstition they are, and who ever 
thinks of raising them ?" 

Thyrza, though by nature bright and courteous 
to every one, had acquired her parents' Hungarian 
contempt for the Slavack peasants, so that she was 
slow to understand what Sister Agatha could mean, 
but by degrees, as she grew older, she comprehended 
better, and Sister Agatha's thoughts and feelings 
became hers. 

When she was sixteen years old she returned 
home. She had grown into a tall maiden, with all 
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the pretty rosiness and plumpness of youth, and 
though the old wild-colt spirits were sobered down, 
there was such a blitheness and buoyancy about her 
that she was like a ray of sunshine in the old castle, 
and called a well-pleased look to her grave father's 
face, if he only so much as heard her light footstep. 
As for Dame Juliska, she said, '' Bless the dear dead 
countess, well had she named the child, for wherever 
she went she brought pleasantness," and she lifted 
up her hands with delighted amazement at the lace* 
making and all the other arts which Thyrza had 
learned in the convent. « She could gain her living 
better than most who can see," exclaimed the mother 
proudly, to the warden. "That is well, but times 
must change before the girl need do that," said he, 
quietly, " even if we have to leave Brezno." Dame 
Juliska sighed, and was silent. She had come young 
to the old rocky nest, where she had grown middle- 
aged, and she loved it, even to the old walls. But 
she and her husband had often feared that the coimt's 
opposition to Austria would lead to the confiscation 
of his property, and drive them away. The warden 
had money laid by, and in such a case he would 
take his family to one of the free towns of Hungary, 
and settle there. 

As Sister Agatha had said, Thyrza found plenty 
to do in the valley. She was amazed by the depths 



I 
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of ignorance in which the peasantry were sunk. For 
the grown-up people she could do very little; they 
always answered any suggestion of improvement 
with^ " Why, our grandfathers never heard of such 
a thing!" but her blindness, and her sweet ways, 
and the refinement which she had acquired among 
the nuns, gave her influence which she could other- 
wise hardly have gained. She easily persuaded her 
mother to resume the spinning meetings which had 
been held during the lifetime of the coimtess, when 
the women were treated with Dame Juliska's dainty 
cookery, very unlike anything they ever tasted at 
home. Thyrza could not read, of course, but she 
had been admirably taught by Moricz's tutor, and 
by Sister Agatha, and her faithful memory never let 
slip anything trusted to it. — ^While they spun, she 
would tell some noble story from Hungarian history, 
or relate tales of other lands and other ways, so that 
they began to comprehend that there were people 
who lived beyond their own valley. Or all voices 
would join in some old song, or a hynm. The 
Slavacks are very fond of music; they possess a 
treasure of ancient airs, some as sad as the wind in 
the pine-woods, while others seem to have the song 
of birds in their joyous notes. Thyrza had a real 
gift of composing religious poetry ; she set her verses 
to airs which all the peasants knew, and taught them 
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to the girls, and soon all the peasants learned them, 
delighted with the simple, earnest hymns which 
spoke the feelings which they had had without 
knowing how to put them into words. Dame Juliska, 
too, turned these meetings to profit after her fashion. 
She gave the girls sound advice as to their spinning 
and cooking, or counselled some mother how to 
doctor child or husband — Dame Juliska was famed 
as a doctoress — or advised some admirable way of 
pickling pork, while she spoke strongly on the folly 
of eating too much, for, like their neighbours, these 
peasants were apt to fall ill of all sorts of diseases 
from living too greedily on pork. One way or 
another these meetings were a success, and Thyrza 
could make good report of them to Sister Agatha, 
whom she often visited. 

As often as he could, in the next five years, 
Moricz visited Brezno, which he loved xauch Lter 
than the splendid residence of his father on the pale 
green Neusiedler Lake, where Coimt Brezno lived 
when not at Vienna. These visits were the sun- 
shine of Thyrza's life. Her year of eldership made 
her feel much older than Moricz, and the child-love, 
so strong between the two, had grown into the 
truest, tenderest friendship, worth more than all 
the opals in Hungarian mines. Thyrza told him 
about her quiet home life, and what she was trying 
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to do for the peasants, astonishing him into the 

lierception that the nobles had duties to their people, 

whesesis he had grown up in the belief that the 

I Hungarian lords had no other business than to pro- 

!* tect their privileges, and oppose Austria. He, in 
letom, described his life at Vienna, the Court, the 
[ ladies, his regiment, and that splendid Magyar 
imiform which he wore on gala days, and confided 
to Thyrza nearly all his hopes and fears. He and 
Count Brezno had made a journey to England and 
gpent some months there ; Thyrza was acute enough 
to guess that there were politics hidden imder what 
seemed a mere tour. Moricz had grown up a slight, 
soldierly young man, less handsome than he had 
been as a boy, but "a noble every inch of him," 
as Dame Juliska said proudly, looking up to the 
winning tauce, overshadowed by its fur cap, with a 
white heron's plume, clasped by a costly brooch. 
As for Thyrza, whenever Moricz came home, it struck 
bim a&esh that, amongst all the noble maidens 
whom he knew, there was not one with the same 
look of serene gladness as the warden's daughter. 
There was no anxiety, no self-consciousness, in the 
fair, cheerful tsuce ; Thyrza had a charm which every- 
one felt, and no one could put it into words. Once 
they were standing together, in the light open 
gallery which surrounded the upper part of the 
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castle court, and Moricz's eyes roved up to the grey 
limestone crags and blue sky, till he suddenly ex- 
claimed, " Thyrza, it stiU comes back to me, some- 
times, with a sort of incredulous joy, that I can see ! 
You wiU laugh; but I have awoke in the night 
and struck a light, to assure myself that it was true, 
and no dream. Surely, there can be no power so 
glorious as sight !" 

A faint sigh from Thyrza smote him with self- 
reproach. 

My poor Thjnrza," he said, looking down at her, 
I would give ten years of my life to bring sight 
into those pretty brown eyes of yours." 

"Thanks, I know it," she answered laughingly, 
though there was a little tremble in her voice, and 
then gravely, " I shall see, some day ; I often think 
how glorious it will be, and there are no words that 
I should like to have put on my grave so much as, 
' Wh6reas I was blind, now I see.'" 

" Dear Thyrza, why should you think of death ?" 
exclaimed Moricz, startled. 

"I often fancy that I shall die young," she 
answered, in the same quiet way, but noticing that 
Moricz was painfully impressed, she went on gaily, 
"I am not at all sure, do you know, that those who 
can see have all the advantages on their side: 
Now, is your memory as good as it used to be? 



Gould you find your way about the old caverns 
now?" 

*' No," he answered, " I confess that I have very 
much lost that power of remembering my way; 
indeed, I recollect things in general less accurately 
than I used to do. I had noticed that" 

" Well," said Thyrza, " you wiU laugh at me now, 
but sometimes when I sit over my lacemaking I 
count the old galleries and vaults, and I do not 
believe that I have forgotten one. . What a discovery 
-we thought it !" 

" It strikes me now," said Moricz, " that it must 
be a disused mine." 

"No, there are no mines on this part of Count 
Brezno's estates." 

''But you cannot think such an extent of pas- 
sages and chambers natural ?" 

" Why not ? My father has been to Aggetelek, 
and he says that the caverns there extend for ten 
miles through the moimtaiDS." 

"But, I feel sure that those caverns under the 
castle have been used as storehouses, and as an 
outlet in case of seige. Or, possibly, when Caraflfa 
held his Court of Blood, some unhappy Prostestants 
took refuge there, poor wretches, hunted with fire 
and sword. Perhaps stranger scenes have gone on 
there than any that we imagined, Thyrza !" 
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Even while they were talking^ Thyrza's fingers 
had moved steadily over her lace pillow. It was 
very rarely out of her hands, for she hoped that 
it would make a great wish of hers possible. Some 
day, when she had money enough to pay him, that 
oculist who had restored Moricz's sight might be 
induced to visit Brezno again, and operate on such 
as were blind in the valley.* From time to time 
she sent her lace to Moricz, who entrusted it to 
Viennese friends, and they either disposed of it to 
other ladies, or kept it themselves. Thyrza's lace 
was always in demand, and gold coins came back, 
instead of it, over which Dame Jidiska exclaimed 
in admiring wonder, whUe Thyrza's heart leaped as 
she added them to her store. She grew very sad 
when her father spoke of leaving Brezno, for she 
feared that her hope would not be accomplished, 
and she worked all the harder that it might the 
sooner become possible. 

A year later, that revolution broke out towards 
which everything had long been tending. ^Hungary 
shook off the Austrian rule; Vienna itself was in 
rebellion ; Count Brezno was one of the first to take 
the field, and his tenantry were all called out. For 
a few days the valley was all bustle and confusion ; 

* Blindness is singularly prevalent among the Slayonian races. 
See Kohl's "Austria." 
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't^ only anxious women, and children, and old 
'^ were left, waiting for news. The warden's 
^ce kept him in the castle. He was the only 
Ml capable of bearing arms left in Brezno. News 
great success came; the Austrians were every- 
lere defeated ; their best generals had fallen back 
fore the Hungarians; the campaign had been a 

• 

'^ous one! And then news came, slowly, and 
^ incorrectly, to this out-of-the-way comer of 

\vorld — fortune turned against Himgary, the 
Brs quarrelled among themselves, and Russia 
■posed with overpowering forces. Stragglers 
iiing to Brezno told of loss and defeat; many 
l>een killed; Count Brezno and Moricz were 
5 for their lives; other nobles prisoners, or 
oes in Turkey ; all Hungary was full of lament- 
and mourning, and even lonely Brezno was 
3afe from pillage and slaughter now that the 
Croats were let loose on the land. 
0.e day, during this dreary time, Thyrza went, 

mingled feelings of joy and sadness, to visit 
i:* Agatha, and tell her that their hopes, delayed 
lie had almost lost heart, would at last come 
siss. Master Istvan had had an answer from 
Oculist, long delayed by the war, but it reached 
3qo at last. He promised to visit the valley 
oon as the' country was quiet enough for travel- 

L 
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ling. There were men and women longing for his 
coming, as though he brought life with him, but 
the mother of one blind boy had bitterly disap- 
pointed Thyrza by obstinately refusing to have any- 
thing done to him. Dame Juliska herself had 
reasoned with her in vain. " It had pleased Heaven 
and the saints," she argued, "that her boy should 
be blind ; if it were their holy will, they would cure 
him, but they might be angry if she tried to get 
back his sight, when it was not their good pleasure." 
Thyrza grieved; Dame Juliska was very angry at 
the woman's folly, but she remained humbly ob- 
stinate; and nothing that they could say would 
convince her that the coming of the oculist was the 
means given by Heaven for her child's cure. Thyrza 
was sadly troubled, for she had loved the little lad. 

While she was still absent at the convent. Count 
Brezno and Moricz rode up to the castle. They had 
ridden far and fast, and their horses were wearied 
out; the warden hurried to meet them, his heart 
very full, but he only glanced in his lord's face, 
and did not venture to say what he felt, as he 
saw him a fugitive, ruined man. But the young 
count looked far more depressed than the elder 
man ; it was his first experience of failure, and very 
bitter. Count Brezno seemed hardly changed by 
the downfall of his long cherished hopes; the fire 
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o! tis dark eyes was unquenched, and he spoke 

undauntedly of the future, and of his plans of escape 

to England. Every moment of delay was full of 

danger ; he and Moricz must only rest a few hours, 

and then at once join friends who would forward their 

escape. But in spite of this hopeful spirit, which 

no misfortime seemed able to destroy. Master Istvan 

saw that the count's hair, jet black a month before, 

had become very grey, and there were deep furrows 

on his forehead. Dame Juliska served up a hasty 

Bieal in the old library, while the count looked 

through his papers, burning many, and securing 

"^6 jewels which the cabinet contained. "With 

these we shall be rich, Moricz," he said, suddenly 

t^iTtting to his son ; "we shall be able to help others 

<>f our countrymen, poorer than we, once in England." 

'^hile he was yet speaking, a furious clamour arose 

""ODa all the dogs in the castle court, and the warden 

^shed in, all his staid gravity forgotten, " Oh, my 

•^^^ds, my lords," he faltered out, his voice half- 

"^o^vmed by the shrieks of frightened women and 
*^^ barking of the dogs, " an Austrian regiment has 

^^i^ounded the castle, under cover of the twilight, 

^d we have no means of resistance !" 

Count Brezno's dark face turned pale ; he looked 

^^ Moricz and then said coolly, "These gentlemen 

^^ probably not wait for an invitation to enter: 
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they will find us here, if they want us," and ad- 
dressed himself to his supper. His composure acted 
on Moricz; he showed no more emotion than his 
father had done, however feist his heart might be 
beating, and when the Austrian Colonel entered, 
he found father and son seated quietly at supper. 
The Austrian officer was evidently ill at ease; he 
would far rather have met them in battle than thus 
have seized them in their own castle, but his duty 
was imperative, and he told them, courteously 
enough, that they must hold themselves ready to 
march with him as prisoners. K he had only known 
it. Count Brezno breathed more freely at these 
words. He had fully expected to be shot in his 
own castle court, as a traitor. Bising, with his 
proud politeness, he answered in German, "We shall 
be ready, and, doubtless, we shall meet many Mends. 
Meanwhile, let me suppose myself still so far master 
in Brezno as to offer you and your men hospitality 
for to-night; there are women in the castle whom 
I need not ask you to protect, and I would request, 
sir, that my son and myself might spend the short 
time left to us here alone." 

The officer hesitated ; gave a quick glance round 
the old room, which showed him that the door by 
which he had entered was the only ingress to the 
room, and that it was far too high above the river 
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for escape from the window to be possible, and then 
he bowed and withdrew, first assenting to the 
anxious petition of Master Istvan that he might 
go and bid his daughter remain at the convent all 
night, as the castle was full of soldiers. They heard 
a sentinel pbsted on the other side of the door, and 
then Moricz, opening a window, listened to the loud 
dack of the long peasant whip, the roll of the little 
cart, and the rapid feet of the little ponies, and 
knew that the warden was off in all haste. 

" Thyrza !-if Thyrza were but here she could save 
us ; surely she will try," he thought, and, with a thrill 
of hope, he went to the well-known panel, while his 
&ther looked on amazed, pushed the spring, which 
yielded less readily than in the days when he and 
Thyrza kept it in constant practice, and looked 
down into the darkness of the rocky staircase, " No," 
he said, returning with a sigh, "Even if I dared 
trust my memory now, we could not cross the river." 

" What is the meaning of this ?" exclaimed Count 
Brezno. 

" You must have heard of the caverns imder this 
castle, father. Thyrza and I found out this entrance 
to them by chance when we were little children, 
and constantly played there." 

" The caverns imder the castle ! It is not a mere 
legend, then ?" 
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" Certainly not ; they are extraordinarily exten- 
sive and complicated, with passages, halls, and 
columns ; I always believe that human hands must 
have hollowed some of the chambers — ^persecuted 
Hussites, perhaps." 

" I have heard of caverns of enormous extent in 
other parts of Hungary, at Demenfalva, for instance," 
said the count, thoughtfully. "There's an outlet 
on the river, you said ? Bah ! the plan is im- 
practicable." Then, turning to a new train of ideas, 
"How came you to be so ill-looked after as to be 
allowed to go into such dangerous places ?" 

Moricz certainly was in no laughing mood, but 
he almost laughed at the idea of having been 
" looked after" by anyone in those days of freedom. 

" There was no danger for us then. Father, why 
not hide there for a time now? Thyrza would 
certainly guess where we were, and find some way 
of delivering us?" he asked eagerly, but the plan 
seemed absurd to the count, especially as he knew 
too little of Thjnrza to have Moricz's trust in her. "If 
these catacombs are as intricate as you say — though, 
probably, your childish imagination magnified them 
— ^we should certainly lose our way, and since Thyrza 
is to remain in the convent till the soldiers are gone, 
there is no chance of her coming to the rescue. 
Were we to disappear, the Austrians would watch 
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the whole valley, and we should simply be starved 
Out. No, I prefer to trust to the interest of our 
fiiends at Vienna, though" — dk dark cloud of hope- 
lessness came over his face — ^"If we could have 
reached England — everything was so well combined ! 
Moricz 1" he added, turning abruptly to his son, who 
had listened with deference, but unconcealed dis- 
appointment, " with you no harsh measures will be 
used ; flattery, tempting offers. Court favour, — ^these 
are the ways to gain a young man : prisons are for 
older ones. I need not tell you to remember that 
you are a Hungarian, and my son ?" 

" There is no need to remind pae of it, father." 
" And," pursued the coimt, with his eyes kindling, 
" do not be led away by promises of life or release 
for me. K I profited by your joining the Imperial 
party my first act would be to disown you." 

"I know it," answered Moricz calmly, and his 
calmness reassured Count Brezno more than if he 
had protested vehemently. The count said no more, 
but sat with his hand over his eyes, thinking of his 
country's downfall, and the probable fate of himself 
and Moricz. Moricz, too, sat lost in sad thoughts. 
He looked round the room, unchanged from what 
it had been when, years before, he and Thyrza had 
discovered the secret passage. The banners hung 
from the walls, the books were standing dusty in 
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their places, and he could hear the familiar croak 
of the ravens which, as long as he could remember, 
had haunted the watch-tower. And then .it flashed 
upon him at what he and Thyrza had been playing 
when he found out the movable panel. — Prisoners 
in an Austrian dimgeon ! — ^he might experience the 
reality soon. Terrible stories came to his mind of 
men who had spent all the best years of their lives 
in those dungeons, and gone nearly mad in the 
horrible solitude. He wondered if he should ever 
come to cutting figures on his table, or setting pins 
• in every possible position, to employ himself and 
keep insanity away, And Count Brezno — ^what was 
his fate likely to be? The time passed slowly in 
these gloomy thoughts ; neither Moricz nor his fietther 
spoke to one another. The hastily-kindled fire died 
down into ashes; the lights burned down: deep 
silence prevailed. All at once a voice, very low, 
but distinct, made them both start to their feet at 
the same instant. In the narrow, dark archway, 
again open, stood the white figure of Thjnrza, looking 
strangely like a vision. " My lord Count," she said, 
in a clear whisper, " I can save you, if you will follow 
me. Give me your hand. Count Moricz, and hold 
his Grace's your father's fast. Now, my lords." 

The count rose without a word, astonished past 
speaking; threw on his fur cap and cloak, as did 
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Moricz^ closed the panel carefully behind him, and 
the three went down into those subterranean caverns 
whose existence he had hardly believed in. As they 
went through the darkness, Thyrza told them how 
her father had arrived at the convent almost dis- 
traught with grief at what had happened, and the 
nuns, in equal distress, had gathered to pray for 
their benefactor and his son in the chapel; how, 
on hearing where the two counts were imprisoned, 
she had felt at once that it was possible to save 
them. The warden had been much startled by her 
plan, but had not hesitated to let her risk herself 
in the caverns, since it was for his lords' sake ("there 
was no real risk," Thyrza hastened to add); and 
now a boat was waiting on the river to convey them 
to the place where their friends were waiting for 
them. The blank imknown way seemed so long 
and so intricate to Count Brezno, that he asked her, 
again and again, if she were sure she knew it. 

" The blind never forget," was her quiet answer, 
as she went with swift, sure steps through the 
caverns once so dear and familiar to herself and 
Moricz. At last they heard the rushing of the 
river, and a pale gleam of starlight stole in through 
a low-browed opening in the moimtain side. Thjnrza 
stopped: "We are almost a mile from the castle," 
she said, " and the Austrian soldiers are all within 
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its walls; a boat is on the river below, and your 
Grace will find a broken way, down which it must 
be possible to climb, by the help of the old tree that 
grows close by. I came up that way. My lords, 
you are in safety !" 

" And you — ^all of you, maiden," said the count 
pausing, notwithstanding his haste; "do you run 
no risk in this matter ?" 

"I think none, my lord. My father will soon 
seek me and take me back to the convent; it is 
not likely that any suspicion should fall on us." 

" You come of a faithful, true-hearted race," said 
Count Brezno ; " your father was freed for his long 
services, and now his daughter has saved my life, 
and perhaps that of my son," he added, while his 
eyes filled all at once with tears ; " some day I shall 
yet be able to reward " 

" Reward I" said Thyrza, with an intonation that 
forbade the word to be again spoken, "I am re- 
warded already. My lord, I implore you not to 
lose precious time." 

It was precious, and Count Brezno climbed down 
to the boat, where, to his surprise, he found Dame 
Juliska. 'Yes, your Grace," said she, as she ex- 
hibited a pair of arms quite able to justify her boast, 
" I have as stout arms as any man in the valley, and 
can row as well, I hope. The sooner Istvan is inside 
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•he castle again the better ; as for me, I shall stay 
^th my daughter in the convent all night, and who 
ill tell at what hour I got there ? Praised be gracious 
eaven that the child has succeeded, and brought 
u here, my lord, — I never thought to see her 
ain," she added, as if, in spite of herself, the agony 
the almost hopeless waiting for Thjnrza's return 
uld find an outlet. Faithful hearts! father and 
>ther had not hesitated to let their one child go 
what seemed to them, all but certain death for 
3ir lords' sake. 

Meanwhile, Moricz was speaking his farewell to 
5 dear companion of so many years. "Thyrza," 
said, taking her two hands, " before I go I want 
tell you, if I can, what your friendship has been 
me. Been ! — ^what it is ! — the blessing of my life, 
my and many a time I have turned from evil 
3ause I would not do what would make Thyrza 
ish for me ; I owe to you all the wish to help our 
isantry which, if God send me back from exile, 
will carry out ; and now, Thyrza, now, when all 
'.ms lost, I think how you have met your life, and 
3sted a blessing from your blindness, and I should 
:e shame to lose heart !" 

" Is it so indeed ?" she answered, a light lovelier 
in any smiles illuminating her face ; " then there 
3 things better than sight, Moricz !" 
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Count Brezno was heard calling impatiently, but 
low; he could not believe how far he was from his 
captors. Moricz stooped and kissed Thyrza on the 
forehead. "I take the thought of you with me, 
as a talisman, Thyrza !" he exclaimed, as he sprang 
down the rocky staircase; and his voice came up 
from the boat, " You shall have news of us soon ;" 
and then there was the dip of the oars, and then all 
was still, except the rushing river and the wind in 
the trees. 

Thyrza stood alone in the starlight, waiting for 
her father, who had gone secretly to procure another 
boat in which to fetch her away. The look of lovely 
gratitude was still on her face. " There are better 
things than sight," the bUnd gu-1 repeated to herself, 
" but I did see for one little moment ; I shall always 
have Moricz's face to remember — ^and 0, my God, 
how I thank Thee now for having given me back 
my blindness !" 

NoTB. — ^The German reader will recognize a likeness between an 
incident in " Blind Thyrza" and one in "Die Blindem," of Paul 
Heyse, of which the authoress was nnconscions when her tale was 
written. One incident, identical in each, was founded on the ex- 
perience of a friend of her own. 
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«Im Leben fern, im Tode nah." 

CHAPTER I. 

T1HERE are certain districts scattered over the 
world, of which it might be said, as well as of 
persons, that "melancholy marked them for its own." 
Such are the Campagna of Rome, the Camargue of 
Languedoc, and the Hansag of Hungary. Each 
has a wild and peculiar charm, not visible to the 
eyes of all men, but revealing itself to those who 
know it intimately, or appreciate it as it were by 
instinct. Thousands know the Campagna more or 
less; a few himdreds are acquainted with the Ca- 
margue; but who is at home in the Hansag? In 
that vague period which we call "former times," 
Hungary was probably an inland sea, locked within 
mountain walls, till the Danube wore its way through 
the gorge of the Clissura, and thundered down to 
the Black" Sea. Then Hungary was in great mea- 
sure drained, but part is still a vast marsh ; though 
in the Banat, at the south-west comer, you may 
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travel for miles -without finding water. The Hansag, 
as its name implies, is a morass, and extends for a 
great distance in the north of the country. Far and 
wide the eye roves over tall waving reeds; water 
glistens where it has risen to the surface, and the 
boggy ground quakes under the lightest tread. Part 
is impassable ; nowhere could a cart, or any but the 
very lightest vehicle, pass safely; and each time 
that a herdsmen turns in his sleep as he lies on his 
bed of straw, the floor of his hut trembles under 
him. Here and there, in tracts of thin herbage, 
feed the Gulyas, half-wild cattle, that have never 
been sheltered by a roof, but own the control of 
their herdsmen, and come with friendly looks at 
their call; though at the rare appearance of a 
stranger they gather in frightened menacing troops, 
doubtful whether to fight or flee. Scattered thinly 
are the huts of men who tend the cattle and 
the reed-beds, or raise earth-works along which 
a path may be carried; but these are few, and till 
within the last years the Hansag was left in its 
native wildness. 

How wild it was, words can scarcely tell. The 
inhabitants formed a race apart, a silent melancholy 
race, untaught, uncared for, living and dying in their 
strange home, and speaking of " the people yonder," 
as of something with which they could have no con- 
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The people yonder, meant everyone who 
I native of the Hansag. Nowhere else could 
sterious wild creature have existed, and 
[, have entirely concealed himself, who was 
; Han Istok,* a being human in form, though 
i with long frog-like arms and long teeth, 
ich he fed greedily on reptiles and fish. 
. miserable months, after his capture in 
vhere he was swinmiing, was he kept a 
in one of the Esterhazy castles as a curiosity, 
other outlandish creature ; then he escaped 
moat, and was seen no more, though diligent 
as made for him; and a fisherman got a 
of him years after. To this day the in- 
i of the Hansag believe that he exists in 
ss as a kind of king, who can supematurally 
3m for good or ill at his pleasure, 
ten or twelve years after his capture and 
chief herdsman in the Hansag was a singu- 
)tion to the others, and regarded by them 
ike and suspicion, for he was not a native 
strict, but had been bom in a village of the 
Busiedler lake, on the lands of Graf Dosa, 
)m he was for many years a great favourite, 
len he fell into sudden disgrace, his lord 
lim with some consideration, banishing him 

* Marsh Stephen. 
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from his presence indeed, but giving him a superior 
post amongst the herdsmen of that part of the 
Hansag which belonged to him. But to Mohatsh 
Simon, as he was called, with the surname first, in 
Hungarian fashion, it was utter banishment to be 
sent away from his lord's presence to this place. 
He was tenaciously attached to his old home, his 
old ways ; he seemed unable to live under new con- 
ditions. In earlier days s, certain family event had 
embittered his naturally gloomy temper, and this 
new disgrace rendered him so harsh and violent, 
that he almost raised a rebellion among the men 
under him; they had more than once threatened 
his life, and even Kaisa trembled before him. 

Kaisa was his only daughter, a girl endowed with 
the indescribable winningness of an Hungarian, 
whose smile and entreating eyes no one could resist, 
and who had the slim lithe form and raven hair 
which Hungarians love, and the pale complexion, 
and eyes in whose softness lurks fire, which are 
her countrjnnen's ideal of beauty. Just such at 
her age, had her aunt Erzebet been ; but it would 
have been a bold man who commented on that 
likeness to Mohatsh Simon. Eaisa had an elder 
brother, whom she loved better than anything in 
the world ; but his name was no more to be spoken 
than that of Erzebet to ber father. 
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Kaisa did not sing in her hut in the Hansag, as 
^e had done beside the Netisiedler lake^ and she 
^ould turn pale when Mohatsh Simon came in, 
hough he seldom gave her a rough word. He 
oted the change in a dim way, and it added to 
is gloom. Perhaps it was partly for her sake that 
e brooded incessantly over his fiEdlen fortunes. 
7ith. them had fallen a marriage for her on which 
e had set his heart. Some said that the family 
Mch she was about to enter would still have re- 
3ived her, had not Simon himself broken oflf all 
ealings with them, and departed without an at- 
^mpt to soften his master, who had probably long 
nee forgotten all about the matter. That which 
re-occupied Simon in his morose musings day and 
Lght, had been the thought of a day to the Count. 
ut old Simon brooded over it with a fixity only 
>S8ible in so solitary a life,, where all around, in- 
ead of suggesting other thoughts, only intensified 
le one which had possession of him. 

Was it her broken hopes which had changed 
Bissk, too, into the languid maiden who let the 
onotonous days slip by imheeding and hopeless, 
I she went through the few duties which she had 
• perform in her reed hut? Not one of the pale 
itives of the Hansag had a more mournful look 
lan she, as she stood at the door gaidug out over 

M 
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the desert of reeds to the low dai-k alder forest on 
the horizon, with wistful eyes, that seemed ever 
seeking something — ^happiness, perhaps. And at 
last she would breathe one of those painful sighs 
which give no relief — sighs especially sad from such 
young lips — and go listlessly in again. Was she 
thinking of her lover ? 

There was one who often asked himself that 
question ; and had Eaisa given him a thought, she 
would often have seen eyes, even darker and more 
melancholy that her own, fixed upon her at such 
times. But she had been so used to have her very 
shadow worshipped by Zabdiel, that she hardly 
thought about it, filled as her mind was with 
another object. Besides, imconsciously, she shared 
the general contempt for all of ZabdieFs race. For 
Zabdiel was a gipsy, one of an accursed race, and 
his very existence was a disgrace to Mohatsh Simon 
— a fretting wound to his pride, a blot on the 
scutcheon. Simon had his family pride as strongly 
as any noble; he used to boast that when the 
first Dosa came into Hungary and conquered the 
Slavs on the Neusiedler lake, his family had come 
too, and had served the same lords from father 
to son ever since. The contempt with which he 
looked down on a Slav could only be equalled by 
his boundless disdain for a gipsy. Heathen dogs. 
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vagabond thieves, for whom twenty-five strokes were 
too good, were the gentlest terms he ever applied to 
them, even before a date after which it would have 
been dangerous to name them at all before him, 
when his beautiftd sister Erzebet left her home for 
a gipsy's sake. Whether his bright eyes, or his 
witching tongue, or more witching music, had be- 
guiled her away, none knew. Some rehgious cere- 
mony took place, probably rather to satisfy Erzebet 
than that the gifsy thought it necessary, and they 
disappeared together. This happened before the 
time to which Kaisa's memory went back; she 
scarcely knew that Simon's pride had received this 
great blow till she was about fourteen years old, 
when business obliged Simon one August to visit 
a great annual fair, to which her entreaties induced 
him to take her, especially as otherwise he must 
have left her alone at home, since Layosto was going 
also. What would E^aisa have cared for even such 
a great event as this, had not Layosto been with 
her, the brave gentle brother, who had never let her 
miss her mother's love, holding whose hand she 
would have gone fearlessly to the world's end? 
(Gentle to her, to all, imless moved to sudden passion 
by injustice. 

Mohatsh Simon submitted to no one but his 
lord, to whom his devotion was almost a superstition ; 
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but Layosto would bear injustice from his superiors 
less than his equals. This liberty of speech and 
action angered no less than it amazed old Simon; 
he would have been less wroth had his son rebelled 
against him than the Count their lord; but up to 
this time, when they were still living on the Neu- 
siedler lake, they had never come to open war on 
the subject. 

The fair was crowded with Slavonians, blue-eyed 
Croats, and Hungarians, bargaining for cattle and 
horses, pottery, soap, sheep-skin jackets, and gay 
handkerchiefs. All the dialects of Hungary mingled 
there with German and Turkish, while the music of 
a gipsy band added its wild and marked strains to 
the tumult of many voices, squeaking pigs, and 
trampling horses. Mohatsh Simon was here to 
purchase some of the latter for his master, who, 
like most of his coimtrymen, had a passionate ad- 
miration for them. So had Layosto; and while 
Simon and the owner of a fine animal were wrang- 
over its merits and demerits, Layosto's eyes were 
on another, held with difficulty by two men. The 
noise and commotion on all sides seemed to madden 
the animal, which stamped and plunged, rearing 
and struggling to get free. Layosto's patience 
failed him. 

"Stand here, Kaisa!" he exclaimed; "keep by 
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our father while I am gone ;" and he ran oflf to soothe 
the frightened beast^ assure the men that they were 
fools to treat it so, and finally obtain leave to mount 
it, when he galloped off like the wind, round and 
round the slope on which the horse fair was held. 

Simon paused in his bargaining for a moment to 
look after him, and then resumed his wrangling 
with the horse-dealer; as long as Layosto was in 
sight, Ejsdsa had no eyes for anything but him, but 
when for a short time he disappeared, her attention 
was caught by the stirring music of a czardas, which 
no Hungarian can hear without a thrill. Involun- 
tarily she drew towards the sounds. A little crowd 
was whirling round to the music, in which the chief 
performer was a gipsy boy, whose head leant lovingly 
against the violin, from which he was calling forth 
strange melody. He seemed to hear tones inaudible 
to others, more rapturous, more mysterious, than 
those which were inspiring the dancers; his cheek 
flushed, he was trembling with excitement. 

Kaisa stood looking at him; something in the 
boy attracted her even more than did his music. 
As she stood gazing, a woman came hurriedly up, 
and startled her by touching her on the arm. The 
yellow handkerchief on her head, and her general 
costume, marked her as one of the gipsy troop, but 
the features, though sunburned and worn, were 
Hungarian, and still lovely. 
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" Are you his daughter ? Mohatsh Simon's daugh- 
ter ?» she a^ked in a shaken voice, looking furtively 
towards the old man. The tones of the violin paused 
though there was a vehement clapping of hands from 
the dancers to bid the lad continue; and he rose, 
and drew near to Kaisa. 

"Yes, that is my father," she began, frightened 
at finding herself addressed, and at finding herself 
the object of attention to the spectators; and she 
was looking round for Layosto, when Simon turned 
roimd and saw. His whole face contracted and 
darkened; he made one great stride towards her, 
catching her roughly by the arm, with a curse on 
the gipsy brood; and before she had gathered her 
senses, he had hurried her away to another part 
of the hill. Kaisa had rarely had harsh words from 
him before, and listened in bewildered terror to the 
rating which she received for having gone near the 
gipsies. Mohatsh Simon did not let go her arm 
again, while he hurried through his business, and 
left the fair as soon as he could. When they got 
home, Layosto told his sister as much as he knew 
of their aunt's history. Kaisa opened wondering 
eyes at the idea of a Hungarian girl leaving her 
home to follow a gipsy; but she was shocked at 
the implacable anger of her father, and thought 
often of her momentary glimpse of Erzebet and the 
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gipsy boy with his violin^ whom she had seen at 
the fair. A year after she saw him again. He came 
with a me4e from his sick moC to implore 
Simon to come aad forgive her. Mohatsh Simon 
turned a deaf ear to the entreaty of the eipsy boy, 
,h,» pp^ bee „le hU »gi ^^.""ZUU 
made no remonstrance; he went away in proud 
silence, and Mohatsh Simon hastened out to a dis- 
tant part of the estate, with a rough word or two 
to Layosto, whom he passed on his way. Layosto 
ahrugged his shoulders, and forgot it before he saw 
l^irn again. He knew that something had put old 
Simon out, but it was too common a thing to excite 
his curiosity. One pitying ear, however, had heard 
Zabdiel's message ; and Kaisa did a bold thing that 
evening, going in trembling haste during her father's 
absence to the gipsy camp, where she owned and 
kissed the dying woman, whose heart seemed break- 
ing on her death-bed to see some of her kindred 
again. Kaisa never ventured to tell even Layosto, 
so unpardonable did she feel what she had done to 
be. The next day the gipsies had wandered else- 
where, taking Erzebet with them. Her husband 
was dead ; but she had no home, no Mends, unless 
among his tribe. A few days after came that quarrel 
in which Layosto struck his young lord, the Count's 
son ; all the family were involved in the consequences 
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of his act ; Layoeto fled, and his lord's order tkt 
should he seized and heaten remained hut a tim 
far he was nowhere to he found. 

This was the reason of Simon's exile to the Hi 
sag. Deep as was his anger against his son as bei 
the cause of his disgrace, deeper still was it ( 
account of the treasonahle hlow. Not even Erzebel 
conduct had touched him so keenly as that one ( 
his family should have lifted his hand against hii 
lord*s son. It outraged every instinct — ^nay, all the 
religion of this slow tenacious nature, whose most 
developed feelings were pride and hlind fidelily. 
And yet, perhaps some compunction visited him 
at times. In no other way could it he explained 
why, when Zahdiel found his way to him in th( 
Hansag, and said, ''My mother is dead; let nu 
stay here," he did not drive him away. Zahdie 
remained, hardy tolerated, hadly used, scoflfed at b] 
the herdsmen, hearing the weight of Simon's il 
humour whenever it wanted an object. The gips] 
hoy had given up his wandering life, and resolutel] 
clung to that which he had adopted. No one bu 
Kaisa had a kind look for him, and even her kind 
ness was but a sort of pity. She only thought o 
him as a gipsy. 
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CHAPTER n. 

! old friend Zabdiel had in this dreary life 
his, the violin, from which his touch called 
tmds, now so caressing, sweet, and plaintive, 
ow so eldritch and wildly stirring, that it 
justified the tales of spirits shut up in these 
ustruments. Kaisa half believed that it was 
md though she denied this, was a little afraid 
g left alone with it ; but she gave it a shelter 
own comer of the hut, where it was safe out 
sight of old Simon, who had so special a dis- 
. it, that only when he was out of hearing 
Zabdiel play on it, with the slender brown 
which had such wonderful innate skiU. 
> Hungarian gipsies seldom sing, but their 
dance of instrumental music is such, that 
aobles have a ripsy band attached to their 
. ..d H U gipfrwho perf.™ in the cele- 

Viennese bands. Kaisa listened with delight 
diers playing; and sometimes, while Simon 
n his heap of straw beside the hearth, she 
lie awake and hear afar the wild low har- 
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monies stealing over the Hansag, whicli told that 
while Zabdiel watched the cattle, he was conversing, 
as he said, with his violin. Often the sweetness of 
the strains seemed to move even the animals roimd 
him, and the cows would rise and stand about him 
with meek listening eyes, and attentive to each note. 
From his first coming, the cattle and the shaggy 
fierce white dogs had shewn the boy such affection, 
that his fellow herdsmen accused him of having 
cast a speU upon them ; and a further proof against 
him was that there had not been a single disaster 
in the herd since he came. He loved these dumb 
creatures, who showed him more kindness than did 
his fellow men, and who loved him back again, and 
did not know that he was a gipsy. Sometimes 
Kaisa would come out to him by day, and find him 
plaiting more dainty reed-mats than anything that 
Hansag fingers could produce; two or three fleecy 
dogs at his feet, looking up with fond wistful eyes, 
and moving their shaggy tails in appreciation of his 
whistle or kind word, while an affectionate cow 
would come up, and rub her broad forehead against 
his shoulder. Then Kaisa, sitting down, would 
while away the heavy time by asking about his 
past life, his wanderings, and the ways of his tribe, 
about which her curiosity was excited, as on many 
points she found him impenetrable. In all else her 
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it wish was his law ; but to keep the secrets 
tribe was a point of honour with Zabdid. He 
bandoned his people, he had given up the 

which was as the breath of life to him ; but 
le thing, even for Kaisa, he would not do. 
1 that, her power over him was limitless, 
cepted the wealth of love poured out for her 
leen might, on whose part it is a condescension 
jpt a gift; Zabdiel's devotion seemed to her 
jh a matter of course as that her father's dog 

follow her. So ingrain was the contempt for 
ripsy race, even in a gentle nature like Kaisa's, 
D her Zabdiel, although her cousin, always 
1 a different being to herself, a kind of lower, 
n creature. She would fain have taught him 
ling better than his own creed, which she 
J for granted was pagan — it could hardly be 
JO, however, than that of the dwellers in the 
g ; and sometimes as they sat together, would 
instil her own belief into his mind. It never 
3d to her to talk to Zabdiel of her own past 
r; he hardly knew that she had a brother; 
, when once he asked of him, her hurried 
: was, " I think he must be dead." For Kaisa 
lat bitter resentment against Layosto that a 
1 sometimes feels when one whom she loves 
med. The very strength of her love adds to 
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her anger that her idol should have dethroned itself. 
ELaisa's resentment covered a torturing longing to 
see him, to touch him again, which would break out 
into sobs and tears when she thought herself alone, 
and she would hold out her arms to the empty air, 
.birring the naMe whid. ^ ^ no. ^/Ld. 
Zabdiel had seen her at such times, when she little 
guessed him near, and thought that it was all for 
Miklos, the old lover to whom he had learned she was 
betrothed before she came to the Hansag; and he 
had felt such a desire to put Miklos out of the world, 
that his life would not have been a long one, had 
not the same thought ever restrained Zabdid as 
urged him on: '^Kaisa loves Miklos!" Zabdiel 
knew that once, at least, Miklos had visited Kaisa 
in the Hansag, but unknown to Simon. 

Thus months passed, and winter gloomed in the 
distance, the gloomy winter of the Hansag, shivered 
through in reed huts, by scanty fires. The one 
which Simon inhabited was built in a little tract of 
marshy meadow, and Kaisa had tried to make it 
less miserable than the rest; but she had little 
heart for such efforts, and dreaded that they might 
anger old Simon, who seemed to take a sort of 
satisfaction in seeing all about him as gloomy as 
possible, and when he came to the Hansag had left 
all his home comforts behind him, while Elaisa had 
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"Cen too much stunned and bewildered to think of 
^Djthing but the oflFence and flight of Layosto. 

"It will be winter soon," she said to Zabdiel; 
'^this is nearly the last day that I shall be able to 
fiit out here with you." 

''The birds come already to tell us that," he 
mswered, looking up at a flight of wild-fowl which 
were passing overhead. 

" I know all the birds of the Hansag now," said 
S^aisa; "you have taught me that; and I remember 
v^hat you tell me, but you are none the better for 
?hat I tell you, Zabdiel." 

'* I like to hear you tell anything." 

" Yes ; but when I tell you of the blessed Saints, 
t is that you may grow better, Zabdiel ; and you do 
lot believe in them ; you never pray to them — ^you 
rneve me by being nothing but a heathen. You do 
lot go to confession; you have never been in a 
3iurch !" 

''I cannot breathe inside walls; they make me 
ihink myself in prison," answered the lad, with a 
ook and movement like those of a wild animal 
mder restraint. 

" Then you are a heathen, Zabdiel." 

''I am like my tribe," he answered proudly. 
' What they are, I am ; but I do pray, Kaisa." 

"You do!" she exclaimed with incredulous sur- 
>rise. 
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"Yes, since we were in the Siebensachische 
country. I will tell you about it. We had a camp 
outside one of the towns, and the Vater came to see 
my mother — a good man, K^isa; he did not scorn 
us, and I went to his school to please him, so did 
some more of us." 

" Was he Catholic or Lutheran ?" 

" What difference is there ?" 

Ejiisa was too much scandalized to explain ; and 
indeed, she had no words very ready to put what 
she confusedly meant before Zabdiel; she made a 
gesture of despair at his ignorance, and asked, " To 
his school, with children of the town ?" 

"Yes; they and their parents were angry, but 
they got over it, only we gipsies could not agree; 
the chief's sons would not sit with me, nor learn 
the same books, and I had to go." 

" I do not understand," said Kaisa in her turn. 

" Oh, you think us all dirt alike ; but we have 
our ranks, like you, and such a family would not 
eat with such another ; and you cannot suppose that 
our chief's boys, who live in a better house than 
ever Mohatsh Simon had, would company with me, 
when my father was the lowest in the tribe !" 

Kaisa sat amazed. It was too preposterous that 
gipsy vagabonds should have distinctions of rank 
like Christian people. Zabdiel read her face, and 
smiled bitterly enough. 
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"So then the Vater had me to his house," he 
^Dtinued, " and taught me to read a little, and told 
^e things that I think of stilL" 

E^aisa asked wonderingly what things. 

" He spoke of the Lord of aU your saints," said 
the hoy ; " he said that He was a wanderer like us, 
without a home ; and men called Him hard names, 
and even His own people mocked at Him. It would 
not have heen so if He had had lands so hroad that 
a bird cannot fly to the end of them, like the 
Schwartzembergs, or castles beyond counting, like 
the Esterhazy ; do you think it would, E^sa ? And 
I wonder if my mother sees Him now, and what 
sort of music there is there ; for the Vater said it 
was better than ours, and that by-and-by I should 
help in it." 

"Zabdiel!" cried K^isa. 

"He said so; and I shall have my violin there 
too, for I love it next to you, and he said I should 
have whatever I loved best there ; and there is my 
place kept for me, and then I shall wander no more," 
added the lad, while a dreamy wistful languor crept 
over his face. 

But you love to wander." 
My people come from the East, where the 
Garden of Paradise is, and it is laid on us to go over 
the world till we find it again ; but the good Yater 
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told me that when anyone who loved the Lord of 
the Garden died, he found his way there straight, 
and ate of the Tree of Life, and bathed in the river 
whose sands are gold, and then he remembered 
hunger and cold no more, but sat on the banks, 
and sang with his friends for ever. But till then 
we cannot rest." 

Kaisa looked at him with uneasy perplexity. 
He spoke with conviction that impressed her, yet 
she dimly felt that the teaching which he repeated 
had become strongly tinged in passing through his 
mind. 

" But I wish you would pray to the Saints," she 
said, reverting to what was more comprehensible to 
her. 

He shrugged his shoulders by way of answer; 
and indeed, the exaggerated local legends of saints 
and miracles were not likely to inspire a sceptical 
mind with respect. He cared much more about the 
fsijct that Kaisa was visibly shivering. 

" You are cold, E^isa ! why have you no sheep- 
skin jacket, like the women here ?" 

"I would ask Father for one, only you know, 
lately—" 

Zabdiel nodded; he had good reason to know 
what Simon's temper had been of late. He stood 
thinking, and watching Eaisa, who looked paler even 
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ihan usaal^ as the marsh damp had chilled her 
through and through. 

''I must go/' she said, after a pause, in which 
her thoughts had strayed to other things, as was 
betrayed by the sudden exclamation which broke 
out like a cry. "Oh, Zabdiel! it was so pretty 
there, even in winter ! We used to go on the ice 
of the lake then-^we two ; and we were not afraid 
of father ; he was angry sometimes, but not as he is 
now ; I was not afraid of anyone then. Ah ! what 
is the use of thinking of it, since one has to live 
ime's life, whatever it is." 

I would give mine for you, Eaisa." 
Yes, yes; I know it would be worse without 
you here. It is harder for poor father than for me." 

She was turning to go, when the triple notes 
of the quail's call came from amid a distant clump 
of alders, imitating the sound so exactly that an ear 
less familiar with every sound of the woods and 
fields than Zabdiel's, or less keenly alive to it than 
Eaisa's, must have been deceived. The dogs looked 
round, disturbed and growling. Zabdiel hushed 
them, with his eyes on Eaisa. Never, except at 
their first meeting at the fair, had he seen her look 
as she did now. Her eyes were ftdl of light; rosy 
colour flushed her cheeks ; she stood in a trance of 
listening, till the sound came again to her ear, and 

N 
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-assured her that she recognised what had been & 
familiar signal in the dear old days by the Neu- 
fliedler lake. She raised her voice in the 'well-known 
Hungarian song in which the notes of a quail are 
imitated ; and when she paused, the cry was a third 
time repeated. The quails, however, had been silent 
a month or more. 

" It is Miklos !" thought the gipsy boy with fierce 
despair ; " she will meet him to-night !" 

He flung himself on the ground, while Kaisa 
went towards the hut without even remembering 
that he had been near her. Joy and fear made h^ 
tremble till she could hardly stand. She should see 
him again, then! but if the herdsman discovered 
a stranger lurking about, or if Mohatsh Simon should 
discover him, what might not happen? She had 
seen Simon almost beside himself at a far less thing. 
Quickly as she reached the hut, Zabdiel was there 
as soon. He looked at her with the pleading melan- 
choly often seen in the faces of his tribe ; but when 
she asked what brought him, he only said, " I have 
come for my violin." It hung, when not in his 
hands, behind the reed mat which he had made 
to partition ofif Kaisa's comer of the hut &om the 
rest. She took it down, and he went away in silence'; 
but when out of sight, kissed it with passionate af- 
fection, pressing it close to his breast, and caressing 
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the strings with soft touches that called out wails 
like a heart-broken farewelL "My soul, my brother r 
he exclaimed in his own language, ''I must part 
with thee, my firiend. I must sell thee to strangers, 
who wiU not know thee or love thee as I do ; thou 
wilt not to speak to them as thou dost to me ! For- 
give me, brother of my soul; I cannot see Eaisa 
shiver in this wind ; it is for her sake that we part 
I have told thee how I love her; thou who dost 
never taunt me with being a gipsy! She loves 
Miklos, and I have let him live to-night for her 
sake. Alas ! when I have let thee go, what firiend 
is there left to me in the world ?" 
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CHAPTER m. 

FTIHE next evening found Mohatsh Simon, Kaisa, 
and Zabdiel in the one room of which a herds- 
man's hut consisted. They were all alike throughout 
the Hansag ; the hearth was in the middle, and the 
occupants slept on heaps of straw near it. Here, 
however, Blaisa's bed was screened off in a comer 
by the mat which Zabdiel had plaited out of thick 
flag leaves. The low and brutish condition of the 
dwellers in the Hansag was indicated by the want 
of all attempts at comfort, and the rudeness of such 
bare necessaries as they manufactured; but what- 
ever the skilful fingers of Zabdiel touched had a 
certain grace and fitness which they only despised, 
but which implied a mind in which poetry and 
artistic feeling existed. He had covered the floor 
in that comer too with double mats ; but no cover- 
ing could effectually keep out the damp from the 
quaking ground, where the water was so near the 
surface, that if anyone wanted to drink, he had but 
to strike a reed into the floor of his cabin, and suck 
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up a draught through the hollow tube. Round 
wooden bowls, called tshuttoras, stood about; and 
Kaisa was now strewing meal over the supper of 
beef, which she had seasoned so highly with red 
pepper, that the heat might almost have counter- 
acted the climate. Old Simon sat with bowed head, 
seemingly lost in thought, as if he were, as usual, 
dwelling in a dull resentful way on his misfortunes. 
But on this night there was a sparkle in his eye as 
he ruminated ; and once or twice he lifted his head, 
and looked round suddenly with that peculiar air, 
like a startled horse, which his nation have. Kaisa 
was quick to notice the change, and be alarmed by 
it. Zabdiel sat quite mute, liis fingers sometimes 
involuntarily moving as if he were touching a stringed 
instrument, and the restless glance of his gipsy eyes 
alone showing that he was keenly alive to all that 
passed. All at once Simon spoke. 

"Han Istok has been seen again," he muttered, 
more to himself than his companions. 

" Where, Father r 

"The men have seen someone lurking in the 
reeds, and say it is Han; but the cowards were 
afraid to go near, though the Coimt would call him 
a good servant who took him Han Istok. Yes, yes, 
a faithful servant. He would overlook much for 
that. Alive or dead — I heard him say so — alive 
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or dead. He shall see that old Simon is good for 
something stiU. I did not forget my gun when I 
came here, and I have not forgotten how to shoot. 
By-and-bye I will go out and find him." 

"Father! you will not do that!" cried Kaisa, 
forgetting all caution in her terror. "If it should 
be — ^anyone else, and if you killed him — '* 

" Child, the chance of recovering my lord's favour 
is in my hand, and shall I let it go ? Better die 
than live in disgrace, and see my girl pine away 
before my eyes. — Did you see anything, boy?" he 
added, in the harsh voice which had momentarily 
softened as he spoke to Kaisa. Zabdiel glanced 
furtively at her, and her imploring eyes besought 
him to answer No. 

" It's not my business to watch your Han Istok," 
he answered doggedly. 

" No ? And what then is your business ?" shouted 
old Simon, glaring wrathfully at him. " Were you 
at your business last night when I found your post 
empty? Where were you, you gipsy vagabond? 
Answer me that, or I will call in Istvan ; I will not 
beat you myself, as I did this morning, but I will 
have him to lash as much truth out of you as can 
live in a gipsy body." 

" Kaisa's father and Erzebet's brother may strike 
me if he will," answered the boy, " but if a dog of 
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^ peasant like Istvan dare touch me^ I will put a 
inife into him." 

" May the sparrows huild in your skull this year, 
you rascally vagabond ! a Magyar like Istvan is too 
good to flog one of your race, thieves and hangmen 
that you are P* 

" My people were free nobles when the Magyars 
were serfs I" retorted Zabdiel, roused to equal passion 
by the taunt on his race, "The Roumani pay no 
toll on Buda Bridge like your nobles, because they 
are the oldest race in Europe." 

"You gipsy dog!" began old Simon, choking 
with fury, as he rose to annihilate the lad, who stood 
facing him, quivering with equal rage. 

Kaisa cast herself between them, a hand out- 
stretched towavdff each, as if to hold them apart, 
winie she cried, " Father ! he is your sister^s son ! — 
Zabdiel ! how can you anger my father ? Go, do go!" 
■^ There was a moment's indecision, but the angry 
eyes of Simon and Zabdiel drooped a little, and then, 
without another word, Zabdiel glided out of the hut. 

Simon sat down again, silent, and Eaisa dared 
not breathe the entreaty which her mortal terror 
prompted, that he would not go out in search of 
Han Istok. " Good-night, Father !" she said at last, 
almost as if she wished not to be heard ; and whether 
he heard or not, he gave no sign; but as she lay 
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awake and trembling behind her mat, he moved; 
she sat up ready to rush out and beseech him to 
remain, and could hardly believe it true when she 
perceived that he had thrown himself on his heap 
of straw, where by-and-bye he fell asleep. 

After pausing in doubt whether she dared pass 
him, her heart beating so fast that she could hardly 
listen to his deep breathing, she stole out. She 
was startled by a dark figure rising from the ground 
as she passed into the cold starlight. Hardly sup- 
pressing a scream, she recognized Zabdiel. "What 
are you doing here ?" she asked, with sharpness bom 
of her terror, and passing hastily to the back of the 
hut. " Why are you not with the cattle ?" 
" Because I could not see you alone before." 
** I have no time to stay and talk now, Zabdiel. 
Why do you look at me so ?" 

" Elaisa, you must love hi/m very much !" 

" Love him ! O Zabdiel, whom should I love so 

weu r 

"Yes, you must love him very much, Eaisa^ for 
you know that old Simon would kill you if he found 
you to-night." 

"Yes, yes, but that is nothing; he would kill 
him, Zabdiel ! He would not go without seeing me 
again, and I must go and tell him that. Hush !" 
. "There is no one stirring," said Zabdiel^ after 
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a moment's listening. '' Go, Eaisa. I have known 
all last night and to-day who was here." 

''But if you found out, others may — ^how did you 
aiow ? did you see him ? did you hear ? The men 
ook him for Han Istok, and my father — oh, he must 
p; but it is so long since I saw him! and he is 
ping fer away!" 

"Far away? and you here!" said Zabdiel in- 
redulously.' " Well, go then, but first put this on !" 
le thrust into her hands a thick sheep-skin jacket. 

In all her haste she paused. "Where did you 
pt it? you have no money!" 

" I bought it." 

" But how ? Was it for this that you went away 
rithout leave, and got beaten? And — O Zabdiel, 
rhere is your violin? you cannot have given your 
iolin for this ?" 

Zabdiel turned away his head and made no 
nswer, but two large tears fell on the grass at his 
3et. 

"You are too good to me, dear Zabdiel," said 
Isiask, much moved. " Your violiu, which you love 
much !" 

She listened again, with thoughts which had 
one back to the present emergency, and then tak- 
ag a sudden resolution, said, " Zabdiel, watch here, 
nd if my father stirs, whistle." Secure of his 
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obedience, she did not wait for an answer, but sped 
away fast and noiselessly. 

Zabdiel looked after her across the marsh; the 
reeds waved and bent under the night wind, and 
here and there a pool of water lay silvery under the 
stars; the cattle lay sleeping at a distance, and a 
clump of alders stood dark and indistinct about 
a quarter of a mile oflf. Kaisa was speeding towards 
it. Zabdiel clenched his slender brown hands to- 
gether as he gazed after her, and his eyes glowed 
like live coals. Yet he remained motionless on the 
watch which she had entrusted to him. She had 
barely reached the trees, when Zabdiel started, for 
there was a stir within the hut. . He listened, 
whistled sharply, and darted over the plaiu in the- 
direction which Kaisa had taken, before Simon, 
coming out of the hut with his gun, could perceive 
him. The old maa had iiwoke^ and j)ossessed by 
his new idea that through the capture of Han Istok 
he might recover his lord's good graces, rose up and 
went out in search of him. At the first sound of 
Zabdiel's whistle, Kaisa had hurried into the depths 
of the alder shade ; all was still on the plain ; Zab- 
diel crouched in the reeds, and watched the dark 
figure of the old man advancing cautiously, and 
casting glances right and left, as if he hoped in some 
swamp or pool to surprise the marsh king, disporting 
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liiinself in his solitude. Simon paused from time to 
tinie^ then moved on again; and there was some- 
thing in the profound stiUness, and in this stealthy 
advance of the one moving figure on all the wide 
extent of ground^ which made the heart beat faster. 
After a longer pause of disappointment Simon 
seemed to change his tactics, and turned towards 
those alders on the edge of a deeper and larger mere 
than the rest, among which Kaisa and her companion 
were hidden. Zabdiel watched in growing excite- 
ment. He understood that Simon had fixed on this 
spot as one whence he could watch the pool where 
he thought Han Istok most likely to be lurking, 
that he would inevitably discover Kaisa, should he 
enter the clump of trees, and that at any price his 
attention must be drawn in another direction with- 
out loss of time. His resolution was taken in an 
instant ; he sprang up among the reeds with a cry, 
flung his arms above his head, and plunged into the 
pool just as Simon came near. The water closed 
over him, and he swam unseen to a spot where the 
reeds grew thick and tall ; but their sudden move- 
ment caught Simon's watchful eye, and, assured that 
the marsh king was hidden among them, he raised 
his heavy gun to his shoulder, and fired. The shot 
soimded strangely loud in the stillness; it roused 
the cattle from their repose, set the dogs barkiug. 
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and brought the herdsmen running to the spot^ as 
old Simon was with difficulty dragging something 
out of the rushes into the starlight — something that 
lay still before him, with upturned face and closed 
eyes. The herdsmen, pressing round, all uttered 
the same name, and fell back, looking at the old 
man, whose savage triumph slowly gave way to a 
sort of bewildered horror; and when Kaisa, close 
enough in her hiding-plaxje to hear what passed, 
rushed out, she saw the men standing apart awe- 
stricken, while one rough fellow who had never had 

« 

a kind word for the gipsy boy before, had laid Zab- 
diel's head on his breast, and was tenderly stroking 
back the long black hair, streaming with water; 
while old Simon stood by, like one distraught, re- 
peating, " Erzebet's son, Erzebet's son 1 I have killed 
Erzebet's lad !" 

Kaisa could not frame a question; but as her 
tears rained down on Zabdiel's face, the wan eyelids 
were slowly lifted, and he looked at her with a dim 
far-away gaze, into which consciousness stole back, 
though he seemed to see no one but Kaisa^ as he 
breathed out, " Is Miklos safe V* 

" Miklos ! Miklos was not here !" 

"There was no other way," he murmured; "Simon 
would have found him, and killed you, Kaisa !" 

" O Zabdiel ! it was not Miklos ! it was — it was 
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Layosto I — ^Father T she added, with a wild appeal 
to Simon, as she perceived that Layosto himself was 
standing near; but no one had a thought for him, 
not even Simon, whose eyes were fixed despairingly 
<m the dying boy, his sister's son. 

"Father, can you do nothing ? — Layosto ?" Kaisa 
said, looking from one to the other to demand help 
for the boy, who, all knew, had already drifted be- 
yond tibieir reach. He seemed hardly to have heard 
her reply; his eyes closed wearily, and when he 
opened them again it was with a look of affright, 
and he put out his hands blindly. 

"What is this? I do not know where I am 
going; the Danube is taking me away," he said 
with a struggle. " There's nothing to hold. Where 
am I going ?" 

"To your mother in Paradise, my poor boy!" 
exclaimed old Simon, suddenly breaking into a 
passion of tears and sobs, while he knelt down and 
pat the boy's cold hands to his lips, and cherished 
them against his breast, in a vain hope of feeling 
life in them. The look of dread and bewilderment 
passed from the gipsy boy's face, and his smUe was 
triumphant in its gladness as he murmured, " That 
is where the Vater said the music was." Kaisa 
bent to kiss him, but she could not tell whether 
he felt her lips, for he only said, in slow faint accents 
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that seemed to drop from a distance, " I wonder who 
has my violin now; I shall ask to have it back 
there ;" and then turning his cheek so that it leant 
against Kaisa's hand, he lay still, while the slacken- 
ing breath told that life was ebbing with each in- 
stant. Everyone was silent; even old Simon's 
remorse was mute as they watched him. At last 
one of the herdsmen moved away with a long 
breath, followed slowly by the others. Layosto 
looked at his father, lifted the dead boy, and carried 
his burden towards the hut. Simon followed with 
bent head ; he had not taken any notice of his son ; 
Kaisa walked by him, blinded with tears. She felt 
that Layosto ran no more risk from Simon's anger, 
but the immunity was dearly bought. 

Zabdiel's death was not in vain. When Simon 
presented himself before his lord, accusing himself 
of his nephew's death, and all the sad story was 
told. Count Dosa was moved by the old man's 
misery and the poor lad's self-devotion, and bade 
Simon return to his old home ; Layosto should not 
be molested, and the past should be forgiven. 

So the old life on the Neusiedler Lake began 
again; and Kaisa, among her friends and in her 
old home, bloomed back into health and cheerful- 
ness; and as time went on the gipsy boy might 
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leemed forgotten. It was not so, however, 
a gipsy found shelter in Simon's bam, and 
I, when he passed through the village foot- 
id repulsed from other doors ; and Simon was 
ler man to those about him from the time 
return. Kaisa became a happy wife; but 
>f her own children were dearer to her than 
jk-eyed boy, her brother Layosto's one son, 
om had been given in loving gratitude the 
of the despised gipsy, Zabdiel. 
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IHE dawn was creeping chill and pearly up the 
sky, but no one was yet stirring in the little 
age of Blesle, and even the bees were still asleep 
their hives. A sweet perfume was breathed from 
aft of stocks in the curb's garden, but there were 
laches in the hawthorn hedge, its elder-trees were 
shed and broken, the ground was trampled, and 
^ door wrenched off its hinges, and on the hiU- 
es blackened walls, around which smoke still 
led, alone showed where two days before had 
od the Chateau de Courcelles. Blesle seemed 
V as peaceftd as if no angry passions had ever 
Lvulsed it. The inhabitants had done their worst, 
1 were perhaps startled by their own success, 
ey would require ifresh excitement soon, and it 
3 well for Mfere Morand, who had been foster- 
ther to the Comte de Courcelles, that she was 
Dwn to be dying. No one was inclined to show 
igerous sympathy towards Mfere Morand, who 
8 known to be more of an aristocrat than the 
3les themselves, and she had remained unmolested 
to this time solely because her daughter Suzanne 

o 
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was the promised wife of Romain Duroc. There had 
been a time when Duroc's opinions were highly un- 
popular, but all of a sudden the villagers discovered 
that he had been in the right all along, and he 
had become a conspicuous man in Blesle. Since the 
burning of the chllteau he had entered Mfere Morand's 
house but for a few moments, and had any one seen 
his face when he left it, they might have guessed 
that the interview had "been stormy. 

Since then Suzanne had watched alone by her 
mother's bed; no one had seen her outside the 
house, and no one had sought her. The end of 
Mfere Morand's life was very near as the autumn 
morning broke: Suzanne, leaning over her, could 
with difficulty distinguish murmured words, showing 
that her mind was wandering. "We have always 
served the Courcelles," whispered the dying woman, 
with a certain pride. " Father and son : tell M. le 
Comte I go to pray for him in Paradise. No, 
Romain, I have always liked you, my poor fellow, 
but Suzanne cannot marry any one who speaks 
against the nobles. Well, weU, I consent then; 
do not cry, Suzanne" — ^her daughter's tears were 
falling on her face. "There, I have consented — 
tell M. le Cur^ so. Fetch him, Suzanne ; I — ^I think 
I am dying." The Cur^ of Blesle was a de Cour- 
celles. No one in France deplored the condition 
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of the lower classes and the exactions of the nobles 
more than he^ and he had accepted this humble post 
in the deep and silent desire to atone^ as far as he 
could^ for the sins of his class against their poor 
brethren. But his long, good life amongst them 
had not availed him in this evil day, and flight 
alone had saved him from arrest, perhaps death. 
Suzanne wrung her hands as her mother, with 
clearer comprehension of her state, repeated her 
entreaty for his presence; but as if it had sum- 
moned the old man, who had never yet failed any 
of his flock who needed him, the soft weU-known 
voice answered at the door, "I am here, my daughter, 
peace be with you." 

He had entered unperceived, dusty, weary, with 
an urgent message, which he had risked his life to 
bring; but even more pressing need was here, and 
Suzanne saw a look of relief come over the distressed 
fiwse of the dying woman, and her lips moved for 
a moment or two, as if following the prayers which 
the priest began at once to repeat. Before they 
were ended, she had ceased to breathe. He rose 
from his knees, gazed at her with a sort of sad envy, 
and then laying his hand on Suzanne's head, said, 
*' Mj child, I have work for you." 

"I have none here now," she answered, lifting 
a haggard face. 
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"Do you know that my nephew — your foster- 
brother — ^has been arrested?" 

" Where V she uttered, like a cry of pain. 

"At Villeneuve. Little Marie is with him. 
There is no hope for a Courcelles in these daya 
Listen, my daughter; you will find some way of 
saving the child? Go to Villeneuve; try to see 
him; propose to take her to her great-aunt at 
Chateau Plouzat. I learn that she is still un- 
molested." 

" Yes, yes, M. le Cur^, I will go. My mother 
would bid me go." 

"At once then," said the old priest, with sad 
significance. 

"Yes, mon pfere, yes," she answered, hurriedly, 
passing her hand over her forehead, as if to clear 
her thoughts. 

" And Remain ?" said the cur^, inquiringly. 

" Bomain can be nothing to me now !" she cried 
out, vehemently, turning very pale. " My mother was 
always against it ; only her love for me, her love for 
the boy to whom she had been good because he had 
neither parents nor Mends made her ever consent. 
Long ago, even when others were peaceable, he — " 

"Ah, yes, long ago; he is the only man in the 
place who has acted on conviction; the bitterest, 
yet the only one whom I could trust," murmured 
the old priest ; but Suzanne hurried on unheeding. 
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"And now — ^now — ^with our seigneur in danger, 
our king in prison, you, M. le Cur6, a fugitive, lie 
leads the assault on the chS«teau; he is foremost 
in denouncing all priests, though he knew — ^he knew 
that I told him I would never marry an enemy of 
the de Courcelles. It killed my mother that he, 
my fiance " 

"Hush," said the priest, hastily, as a sound of 
steps and voices rose up in the hitherto silent street. 
*' I did wrong to come, I have brought danger with 
me. I may have been tracked. Nay, it is im- 
possible to hide me," as Suzanne, with urgent ges- 
tures, threw open a narrow, dark cupboard behind 
the bed where lay the dead woman, unutterably 
far already from the anguish and danger around her. 
"Well, as you will; but if they make inquiries, 
I expressly forbid you to tell a falsehood; an old 
man's life is not worth a lie." 

A peremptory knocking at the door left no time 
for reply. It had been fastened when the cur^ had 
entered. Suzanne threw it open. A party of gardes 
nationales stood there and a police oflScer, who gruffly 
asked, " Why do you keep us waiting, since you are 
up and dressed ? How come you to be up so early ?" 

" But, citizens, it seems to me that I might rather 
ask that of you." 

"We seek Antoine Courcelles, reJOractory priest," 
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said the spokesman. "We know that all In this 
village are good patriots, except yourself and your 
mother, and since he is known to have come in this 
direction " 

" You can seek," she answered, moving aside, but 
her heart gave a wild indignant bound, as the voice 
of a new comer exclaimed, " Let me enter, citizens ; 
I know every comer of the house, and you can trust 
me, eh ?" and Remain Duroc pushed by, but starting 
back, exclaimed, with irrepressible concern, " Ah, the 
old woman is dead !" All stood taken by surprise, 
with a sudden sense that an awful presence was 
among them; but the awe was only momentary, 
and it was another feeling which made the leader 
shrink back whispering to Remain, "Of what did 
the old hag die ? 

"Doubtless of small-pox; it has raged in the 
village." 

" Small-pox !" repeated the man, paler than be- 
fore. "Small-pox in the village! Vile aristocrat 
that thou art, why didst thou not warn me ? Are 
the lives of good patriots to be risked in searching 
for base calotins, who after all, are not here?" as 
Remain stepped out, making a sign that he had 
jsought in vain, and then, piqued by the ill-suppressed 
laughter of his subordinates, who were well aware 
of his terrors, he added, " I have reason to believe 
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that the man we want went towards St. Servain. 
Lose no time, patriots, follow me ; and thou, citizen," 
to Bomain, who was evidently an old acquaintance, 
"show me the most direct road." Suzanne had 
stood with eyes hlazing with anger hy the hedside. 
"You heard?" she gasped out, as the steps died 
away, and the cur^ emerged pale and much moved 
from his hiding-place. 

" Alas ! Heaven forgive him ; I thought I could 
trust him," he replied. 

It was still so early that hardly anyone was astir. 
The cure quitted the house, to which he had brought 
both comfort and peril, and went forth to seek a safer 
refuge. 

The burial of Mfere Morand was the first which 
took place in Blesle without any religious rites, and 
there was a certain savage satisfaction shown that 
she, devoted, as every one knew, to the nobles and 
priests, should be thus laid in the grave, while the 
chlLteau overhead had hardly ceased to smoke. Re- 
main Duroc was not present; he had proved so 
ardent and ready, though unsuccessful, a guide that 
he had been detained to lead the search in another 
direction. 

Suzanne's one longing was to begin her journey 
to Villeneuve; but the necessary papers were not 
easily come by. The maire, from whom she had to 
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obtain a permit to leave Blesle, had been an old 
friend — when the Morands had friends — but his 
new-blown authority was dear to him, and he was, 
besides, full of inconvenient curiosity, and when, 
at last, she hoped that he was about to sign her 
passport, he shook his head, saying, "You must 
come again. I have lost my spectacles, and it is 
impossible for me to write. Ah, it is not every one 
who has gold spectacles. Go, go, you waste my 
time — my time is precious.** 

A light broke on Suzanne's mind at the signifi- 
cant tone. She began to see whither all the obiec- 
tions raised had beeTtending. 

"Alas, citizen, my poor mother has no further 
need of hers." 

" A beautiful pair. I recollect them. The comte 
— hem ! — ^the ci-devant comte, I mean, gave them to 
her a couple of years ago." 

" Just so, and I might be permitted to offer them 
to you ?" 

"I accept them for the service of the nation," 
replied the public functionary, adjusting his scarf 
with dignity. Even when the long coveted glasses 
were on his nose, however, he hesitated still. The 
permit was signed, but he kept his hand on it. 
" Remember that as soon as you arrive in Villeneuve 
you go straight to the commissary of police, and ask 
leave to inhabit the town." 
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"I understand, citizen." 

'* Then you will give your address, that the police 
may readily find you in case of necessity." 

" I comprehend perfectly." 

" Stay, what are you in such a hurry for ? Do 
you know what you must do after that? Why, 
appear at your section, and explain why you have 
come, and what your means of subsistence are." 

" But since I shall probably remain but a single 
night !" 

*' That has nothing to do with it. It is the busi- 
ness of the state to look after its children. Then 
you will swear that you abhor all tyrants ?" 

"With all my heart," said Suzanne, very em- 
phatically. 

" Good," said the mayor, " and then," laying his 
finger impressively along his red nose-" when you 
have found your lodging, you will write your name 
on a ticket, and put it outside your door. And — " 

But here some one entered, and with a sudden 
thought that something might leak out concerning 
his acquisition of a new pair of spectacles, the mayor 
dismissed Suzanne in haste. 

Suzanne locked up her cottage, and carried oflf 
only a small bundle of clothes. It was reported 
in Blesle that she had gone to secure a legacy, and 
as such indeed did she look on the unprotected little 
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child whom she went to seek. No one concerned 
himself ahout her absence, unless it might be Romain 
Duroc, who passed her cottage with lingering steps 
every day, but never saw any token that its mistress 
had returned. 

To the sturdy peasant girl, though her heart was 
very heavy, and she had been nursing her mother 
day and night, the journey waa no formidable under- 
taking. She had a little money, which paid for 
food and lodging when night forced her to pause^ 
and daybreak always found her again on her way, 
spurred by the terrible fear of arriving too late to 
see the young noble, who had spent the first years 
of his life under her mother's roof, and been ever 
since to her as a kind and dear brother. She kept 
as far from all habitations as possible, not knowing 
where some comit6 de surety publique might not 
be sitting, which would possibly arrest her as con- 
ducive to the general welfare, but everywhere were 
tokens of disorder, terror, and poverty. Once or 
twice she passed some one whom instinct told her 
had, like herself, good reason for avoiding notice, 
but as for Suzanne, being really the peasant girl 
whom she seemed was her best passport, and she 
entered Villeneuve without difficulty. Wishing to 
ask as few questions as possible, she walked slowly 
between the gloomy brick houses, wondering how 
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to find out "where the Comte de Courcelles was 
confined^ when she saw, for the first time, something 
which made her heart leap, and then stand stiU. 
A group of eager qjeakers below it were discussing 
who would be its victims on the morrow ; she heard 
the name of Courcelles among them. There were 
men and women, and even children, engaged in this 
talk, and they seemed looking forward as to a f^te ; 
but on the whole Villeneuve seemed dumbly op- 
pressed and gloomy ; there was no stir in the streets, 
no one looked from the windows or stood at the 
doors; every one but the ruling party wished to 
escape notice and be forgotten. 

Suzanne turned into another street, sick at heart, 
and soon had no need to ask where the prison was, 
for around the doors of a desecrated church stood 
a crowd of women, pushing, shrieking, trampling on 
one another, as they sought, often in vain, to enforce 
permits of admission, or pass in baskets of provisions. 
Many were of the lowest rank, for humble birth was 
no protection now, and they had relatives in the 
prison, or possibly were servants, faithful to unhappy 
masters ; but amongst them were many faces which, 
under the poor disguise of a common dress, betrayed 
gentle birth. Suzanne spoke to a slender girl, whom 
she had seen repeatedly hustled aside by the crowd. 
" They will not let me go in," she answered, sobbing. 
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" I have food for my sister, and the turnkey ate it, 
and laughed at me saying, " It did not matter, since 

in a few hours '". Tears choked her. 

"Are the prisoners permitted to receive food?" 
asked Suzanne, eagerly ; and on learning that it was 
possible to bribe the turnkeys, she hastened in search 
of a shop where she might buy provisions. It was 
easier for her to make her way to the doors when 
she returned than for the slender child, to whom 
a crowd was a new and terrible experience, and a 
whisper of an assignat of twenty francs gained her 
admittance. In other cases, a prisoner was called 
to the wicket to be spoken with, but from the con- 
demned cell there was no issue except to death. 
Suzanne had no permit, but the numbers crowded 
into the prison allowed great irregularities, when 
they were profitable to the jailors; there was a 
constant passing to and fro, and permits were not 
always asked for. As Suzanne hurried by, she saw 
at least half-a-dozen prisoners standing before the 
bureau of the greffier, whose business it was to write 
down the names and crimes of the accused. No 
notice was taken of her, and the turnkey who guided 
her suddenly stopped before a side chapel, through 
whose grating she could see her foster-brother, sit- 
ting on one of the mattresses thrown down on the 
floor, with a little child nestling in his arms, his face 
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laid against the little fair head. Here the con- 
demned passed the last hours of their lives : it had 
several other tenants, but Suzanne had eyes for only 
that one. A faint twilight fell ifrom a window over- 
head, and the air was so heavy and fetid that the 
single candle could hardly bum in it. At the sound 
of his name, the young noble looked up with a start, 
and rose, still holding in his arms the motherless 
child, fears for whom were his worst torment. To 
whom was he to leave her ? To his jailors, or to 
companions, who probably would only leave the 
prison like himself, to die? The little one under- 
stood that her father was sad, and there was a scared 
look in her eyes as she clung to him ; but she recog- 
nised Suzanne, whom she had found an unwearied 
playfellow some months before at Blesle, and called 
out her name in delight, which had to be promptly 
hushed. Only a stifled greeting, a few hurried 
words of life and death were possible between the 
foster-brother and sister ; but a light of unspeakable 
thankfulness shone in the young man's eyes as he 
turned away, after holding up his child to kiss 
Suzanne through the grating ; his own fate seemed 
nothing to him now that he felt assured that Su- 
zanne woidd place his little Marie in safety. 

"Listen, my little one," he whispered, sitting 
down in his old place, and kissing her fair hair 
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tenderly. " To-morrow papa goes on a long journey 
— he cannot take thee." 

"Why not? Do you not want your little girl, 
papa ?" asked the reproachful voice. 

"No, not to-morrow," answered the poor father. 
"Thou must slip out into the street when I go, 
quietly, quietly, so that no one may notice thee — 
dost thou understand? and Suzanne will be near, 
and take thee away. Thou hast asked me so often 
to take thee out, and let thee play with other 
children." 

The suppressed sob in his voice seemed to strike 
her more than what he said. " And when will you 
come back, my papa ?" she asked, wistfully. 

" I do not know, my darling." 

"Are you going to mamma?" was the next 
question, totally unexpected, since she could not 
have remembered her mother, and had never before 
named her to him. 

" I— I hope so." 

"Then I wish I might go too," and even while 
he reiterated his directions and sought to impress 
them on her mind, he felt as if to take the orphan 
child with him to the grave would indeed be best 
and happiest. 

In the last week Suzanne had seen her mother 
die, her lover betray her, and her foster-brother 
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'^^^t sentence of death. When she got outside 
^ the prison, she dropped on a door-step, in dull, 
'tapefied misery. Sometimes she felt sure that she 
was in a dream from which she should wake ; some- 
times a sharp pang stung her into consciousness; 
now and then merciful torpor stole over her. The 
town grew entirely silent, a chill night wind blew, 
but she still sat leaning unobserved against the 
door, and every time the great clock overhead struck 
she shivered, thinking, " he has an hour less to live ;" 
and yet she felt a fierce impatience for this endless 
night to be gone. Darkness came, intensified rather 
ibaji lessened by the dull light in a great red lamp 
swinging above her head from an iron bar. With 
the waking stir of morning she roused herself; little 
Marie would need food on her journey to Plouzat, 
where lived the only Courcelles not in flight nor 
arrested; an elderly lady of whom Suzanne only 
knew what she had heard from the old cur6, that 
her steward had unlimited influence over her, and, 
Hiough a republican, had as yet faithfully protected 
her and her property. Suzanne rose wearily, and 
went back to the shop where she had bought food 
the evening before. She fancied that curious looks 
were bent on her, and the sense of danger roused 
liar more fully; her life was precious for Marie's 
sake. She feared to attract attention by another 
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attempt to see the Comte de Courcelles, and returned 
to her shelter under the archway, watching every 
one who went and came near the prison, lest among 
them should be the little Marie. There was the 
same stir round the doors as yesterday, and some- 
what more in the streets, as the usual hour for the 
executions approached; she heard a voice singing, 
" II faut du sang, du sang, du sang h, la Republique," 
and a buzz of voices in the direction of the guillotine, 
but evidently the first fierce exultation had cooled, the 
common danger was too great, and too much blood 
had been shed not to have diminished the first 
savage triumph of the populace, and some of the 
spectators were present chiefly because they feared 
to stay away. But the terror-stricken acquiescence 
in slaughter was complete, and the change of feeling, 
such as it was, gave no hope for the prisoners. A 
deep murmur from the gathering crowd round the 
prison gave notice that the time was at hand. An 
escort of gendarmes gathered round a sort of cart, 
and shouts and ribald insults broke out as two 
women were put into it. One looked up with mute 
appeal, and the colour flew up into her face; the 
other seemed not to hear, and was absorbed in 
prayer. Suzanne looked eagerly on ; a man appeared 
— she had seen without noticing him in the con- 
demned cell ; another, not the one whom she sought. 
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— and just then she started to feel h^ dress pulled, 
Bvhile a child's voice whispered, " Papa sent me out ; 
[ saw you directly, and he is coming, but we are not 
bo wait for him." 

" I understand," said poor Suzanne. 
No one had paid any attention to the child ; she 
had slipped out unquestioned when the condemned 
cell was opened. Suzanne lifted her up, knowing that 
they must not linger, yet yearning to give her foster- 
brother the comfort of knowing Marie in her hands. 
" Papa, my papa !" cried the little one, as her father 
came out in his turn. He heard, and looked round 
with a face of pale anguish, which haunted Suzanne's 
dreams for nights after, but it flashed into absolute 
joy as he saw his child in her arms. " Where is he 
going ? why does he not come to us V* asked Marie, 
trying to get down and run to him. 

"He said we were not to wait, my little one. 
This way — come then ! we must do as M. le Comte 
bids us." 

*' Papa has to do as they tell him," said Marie, sign- 
ing towards the prison, and submitting reluctantly 
to be led away ; " but he says we are not going to 
be there any more. Are we going to Courcelles ?" 

"No, not to Courcelles," said Suzanne, choking 
back her sobs, both for the child's sake and because 
tears might be seen and denounced by some passer- 

P 
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by. "First we shall go out of the town, and then 
we shall have our breakfast in the fields ; you will 
like that ?" 

The shouts in the Place pursued them ; Suzanne 
dreaded lest the child should gather their meaning; 
dreaded too lest any air of hurry or distress should 
attract attention. At the gates of the town a large 
low waggon was going out, with several men and 
a woman walking beside it; mmoticed, Suzanne 
lifted the amused Marie in behind, and walked after 
it as if she belonged to the party. The woman alone 
saw, and feigned not to observe; they passed out 
unquestioned. 

It was a long way to Chateau Plouzat ; they slept 
in a deserted outbuilding, and journeyed on the next 
day through coimtry ever growing more wild and 
rocky. After the confinement of nearly a month 
within a prison, the child seemed scared by the 
lonely way and open space, and "When will papa 
come ?" was her constant question. Chateau Plouzat 
was in one of the wildest districts of France; the 
road, such as it was, passed through deep rocky 
glens, where a dense tangle of brushwood and fern 
almost concealed the rushing stream beneath. The 
chUteau stood in a little wooded valley, at the world's 
end, as it seemed to Suzanne. It was rather a 
manor house than a castle, with a steep roof, a little 
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tower at each end^ and large sabstantial ontbuildiiigs 
round its yard. A chesnut wood clothed the slope 
above it; the valley was green and stilL There 
seemed assurance of peace and safety in its very 
aspect^ and Suzanne quickened her steps, then put 
Marie down, smoothed her hair, and arranged the 
poor little shabby frock — ragged in spite of her 
fetther's fond, unskilful care. 

"A de Courcelles eveiy inch of her," thought 
Suzanne, proudly, looking at the fsur skin, the deep 
Uue eyes and pencilled eyebrows, darker than the 
hair. ''How glad, how proud her aunt will beT 
She led her into the fiarm-yard, looking anxiously 
round. 

''Is papa here?" Marie asked, glancing timidly 
at the servants, who ceased their work to look at 
her. Suzanne did not answer; she had perceived 
the mistress of the chateau standing in the doorway, 
with all the cocks and hens of the establishment at 
her feet, and her head turned over her shoulder to 
floold some delinquent man or maid in the back- 
groimd with heartiness, which showed that the reign 
of liberty and equality had not reached Chateau 
Flouzat. "Take me away; I do not like herf 
whispered Marie, as the old lady suddenly looked 
towards them, and stood staring in wonder, her gold 
ffuiff-baz in one hand, and her cane pointed straight 
aftihem. 
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" Madame " began Suzanne. 

" Who are you ? what brings you here ? who is 
that little beggar?" interrupted Mademoiselle de 
Courcelles, her voice rising in shrillness with eveiy 
word, and her eyebrows growing arched and brist- 
ling. 

'' I have brought madame her grand-niece. Made- 
moiselle Marie." 

** What ! what ! who are you, child ?" 

"Marie de Courcelles, citoyenne," lisped thef 
frightened child. 

" Citoyenne F' screamed the old lady. " dtoy- 
enne! does the child take me for a bourgeoise? 
She's an impostor, she's no Courcelles; you are both 
impostors! My nephew never sent you here to 
insult me !" 

"Alas, Madame, M. le Comte," began Suzanne, 
with a look and tone which only seemed to complete 
the exasperation of Mademoiselle de Courcelles. 

" It's a lie ! I wont hear it !" she screamed, drop- 
ping her snuflf-box, and threatening them with her 
cane. " Antoine ! Jean ! Noemi, drive them off the 
premises. They are impostors. I won't hear k word. 
I won't be told — ^hold your tongue, girl! She will 
bring us ill luck with her bad news. Drive them 
off, I say. Citoyenne, indeed !" and with the laugh- 
ing servants making a feint of advancing upon her. 
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enjoying their mistress's fury, Suzanne could but 
give up the attempt to make herself heard, and 
retreat with the weeping Marie, while in the dis- 
tance they still heard Mademoiselle de Courcelles 
stajnping her high-heeled shoes on the pavement, 
and vituperating ''those vagabonds" and her in- 
tendent, who never was in the way when she wanted 
him. 

Suzanne stood outside the courtyard in dire per- 
plexity. Presently a good-looking young fellow, in 
a blue round frock, and trousers, and broad hat, came 
out to see if she were there still. " Ah ! ah ! you 
caught it finely," he laughed; "what brought you 
here? A message? From whom? Ah, I know; 
we have heard up here what is going on," he added, 
with a wish, Suzanne suspected to lead her on. 
"The intendant keeps things straight here; he is 
an honest man, and does not wish our mistress to 
be shaved by the national razor, so he answei*s for 
her patriotism, ha! ha! and no one molests her. 
A good woman, see you, after all, and none of us 
would like harm to come to her. She will hear no 
news, and makes believe that nothing disagreeable 
happens. Bah ! it is a harmless fancy." He stopped 
and looked at them. 

"Is this thy mother, little heart?" he asked 
abruptly of Marie. 
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"No, monsieur," she murmured, recalling the 
lessons just received; "my nurse." 

"Ah, ah, I see. Monsieur, eh? Where is thy 
father, little one ?" 

" He went away in a cart to-day," and tears began 
to fall. " He went a long journey." 

"Poor little angel!" with an expressive sign to 
Suzanne. "I understand. Where are you going 
to-night ?" 

"I do not know," answered Suzanne, looking 
over the valley, which now was filled with a white 
sea of dense mist, above which a village spire was 
just visible. She felt as if hope, strength, and 
money had failed her. 

"That is a pretty blue-eyed creature," said the 
man, with the tenderness which a Frenchman so 
readily shows to children. " It is a pity that made- 
moiselle would not keep her, and she sticks to what 
she has once said, she does ! My mother has a farm 
half a league off, up the valley ; she would take you 
in for a night or two ; you are a nice-looking lass ; 
besides, this little one must not sleep under the 
stars. Come, but be silent when we approach the 
house; my father is an excellent man, only, when 
tipsy, sometimes not — all one could wish. Wilt 
come to me, little one? That is right," and Su- 
zanne was completely reassured by the genuine 
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pleasure which he showed at Marie's ready tnist; 
she had been more used to a man's care than a 
woman's of late, poor child, and perched on his 
shoulder, she suddenly lost her scared timidity, and 
chattered as if to an old friend. She had made 
many conquests in the prison, where her fair Uttle 
fece had looked touchingly innocent and out of place, 
and now Jean Crocq appeared amusingly delighted 
and flattered by her confidence, and turned with 
pleased looks on Suzanne, whose fece had retained 
its honest comeliness though sad and pale. " You 
come from far," he said, observing her costume, which, 
though she hac: as much as possible effaced all dis- 
tinctive marks from it, was still sufficiently unlike 
the grey and black woollen dresses and peculiar caps 
of that district to betray her. " You do not speak 
like us. No matter; you can tell my mother as 
much or as little as you like. Here we are." 

He opened a stable door so softly that none of 
the occupants within perceived it, and stood enjoying 
Suzanne's surprise. The cows were all in the fields 
at this season, and Mfere Crocq had appropriated the 
stable to a new purpose. One of those triangular 
lamps called kalena by the peasantry hung overhead, 
and lighted a party of women, old and young, who 
sat on heaps of straw, spinning or knitting, while 
M^re Crocq, the only one who had a chair, was read- 
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ing aloud the life of some saint. Jean whispered an 
an explanation. "She has been well taught^ my 
mother, and she is a right good woman. Oxir cur^ 
is a jureur, more shame for the rascal, and people 
like her would as soon hear the evil one say mass 
as he, so all of her way of thinking come quietly 
here of an evening, and end with a prayer or two. 
Mother !" signing to Suzanne to move out of sight 
Every one started and looked roimd; Mfere Crocq 
came forth, and a brief explanation was given. 
"IVe found you a maid instead of Driette!" said 
Jean, and as this was far from the first time that 
fugitives had been sheltered by her, Mfere Crocq 
required no further hint. She had the same kind, 
sun-browned face as her son. 

Suzanne felt that she was safe with them, but 
she started a little at the growl with which Pfere 
Crocq received them in the kitchen. He blew such 
clouds out of his pipe that his face could not be seen 
while his wife spoke to him, but made no active 
objection beyond muttering, " You will not be satis- 
fied till we are all looking out of the little window,'* 
i.e., the guillotine, which had innumerable names. 

Suzanne had looked on this as only a break in 
her journey, but when the pitying Mfere Crocq sug- 
gested that she should for a time remain as her 
servant, the relief was great. To Blede, where 
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3iomain was, she neither could nor would return. 
Aa the new maid, Suzanne remained, and was sent 
to the mayor with a present of a cheese, to satisfy 
him of her palriotism ; Pfere Crocq did not interfere ; 
he was only dangerous in the talkative stage of 
tipsiness, or when out of humour after a drinking 
bout, and though he did not like his wife's views, 
had a certain wholesome awe of her which kept him 
in order. 

In the healthy farm life little Marie grew stronger 
and blither than she would ever have done in a 
chateau. No one would have recognised the fragile 
child whom Suzanne had brought to Chateau Plouzat 
in the merry little girl who made friends with every 
living thing about the place. With a child's ac- 
quiescence in the present she either forgot her father 
or ceased to expect his coming, and Suzanne did not 
dare to keep up any recollection of him in her mind 
lest she should make dangerous remarks before vil- 
lage patriots, for she knew the utmost caution to be 
necessary, though Plouzat never fell into such mad 
excesses as characterized many places. Yet even 
here were arrests, persecutions, and entire suppres- 
sion of worship. Well was it for Marie to grow up 
in the honest, godly home of Mfere Crocq. Jean, 
her devoted slave, often fetched her to spend the 
day under his care at ChS^teau Plouzat, where she 
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trotted about after him, attracting a certain silent 
notice jfrom his mistress, though after one sharp, 
"Whose child is that?" and Jean's cool reply, "A 
little friend of mine, madame," she asked no more; 
only if several days passed without Marie's coming, 
she would say, gruffly, " Anything wrong with that 
child ?" Marie showed no great liking for the hot- 
tempered old lady, but sometimes mentioned that 
she had given her fruit or cakes. Suzanne thought 
that Mademoiselle de Courcelles might be secretly 
afraid of her intendant's discovering that she had 
an heir to estates which he possibly hoped to obtain 
at her death. 

In these long, slow days, which gradually counted 
up into years, Suzanne had full time to look that 
trouble in the face which had at first been thrust 
aside by the need of action. While she seemed 
fully occupied with her work, or Marie, that grief 
ever grew keener which had begun when the man 
she loved became a popular leader instead of being 
almost persecuted. Once, no one but Bomain had 
dared say in Blesle that the poor were ground down 
by the nobles, or that the nobles had lost their title 
to universal respect. Suzanne and her mother had 
been startled, but he was their Remain, and they 
condoned it. But when he attained popularity, 
when the good cur^ ever kind to him, fled for his 
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life ; when the chateau was burned, and the church 
profaned, it seemed to Suzanne that her lover was 
siding with darkness against light — a traitor to the 
good cause ; and in passionate indignation she broke 
oflF their betrothal. By what treachery he had re- 
venged himself I It was no thanks to him that the 
old priest, who had comforted her mother's last 
moments, had not been arrested — nay, she too, as 
having sheltered him. It was not her wasted love 
which the girl deplored, though it had grown up 
with her, and to lose it had wrenched her heart in 
two, nor the youth which seemed withered within 
her, but being forced to feel Remain unworthy. 
She hardly thought of herself at all, so much did 
she think of him ; and her first hot anger gave way 
to unutterable heartsickness, and prayers that he 
might repent. She hardly put her feelings into 
words, even to herself, never to others, as she went 
about her work very silently, but sometimes saying 
to herself, " After all, if he had not cost me so much, 
I should never have prayed so for him." 

The tragedy of France was gradually played out, 
but the last heavings of the sea of revolution were 
very slow to cease, and it was long before any real 
sense of safety returned to the miserable land. 
Even after Robespierre's fall, danger and disquiet 
prevailed, and fresh accesses of revolutionary fury 
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scared away confidence. Emigres were long in the 
utmost danger if they ventured back, wealth or con- 
science were still most dangerous possessions, yet 
at last order and rule revived. Under Napoleon's 
rule churches were gradually opened, and such priests 
as had survived their sufferings on board " Les deux 
associ^s" were set at liberty. Many and many a 
time had Suzanne wondered if the cur^ of Blesle 
had escaped, but little news reached her, and even 
if she had heard of the release of the priests in the 
roads of Aix, she could not have guessed him con- 
cerned in it. Several weeks later she heard Jean 
Crocq calling her, and before she could answer, he 
exclaimed, " There, monsieur, there she is, and there 
is that little angel — Marie, my pretty one ; she loves 
her friend Jean, monsieur," and Suzanne saw the 
child standing with wondering, awe-struck looks 
before an old, bent man, whose hands were laid in 
blessing on her head, though his tremulous voice 
failed him. Suzanne looked — she could hardly re- 
cognise this broken man, so changed, so worn — ^yet 
it could be none else, and with a cry she dropped 
on her knees before him. 

"My dear daughter — ^my poor Suzanne. 'Well 
done, good and faithful servant,'" he faltered, and 
his tears fell on Marie's young head. 

" Now, monsieur, if you please, I will take charge 
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of this little demoiselle — ^thou are a demoiselle now, 
mj angel — and monsieur can tell Suzanne every- 
thing/' said Jean, taking possession of Marie, who 
was quite ready to go with "her Jean," as she always 
called him. But there was so much to tell and to 
aear that Suzanne and the cur^ could hardly find 
p^rords. Of his nephew's death he knew, and he had 
{ought Chateau Plouzat, hoping to find Marie there. 
Se refrained from blame of Mademoiselle de Cour- 
^elles, and simply said that he intended to remain 
jnth her, as she had suggested it, and that she was 
aow prepared to receive Marie as her heiress, the in- 
l^ndant having behaved well, when told how matters 
itood. He listened with his hand over his eyes to 
Suzanne's account of her interview with her foster- 
brother, and uttered a fervent blessing on the kind 
Samily who had sheltered the fugitives. Of his own 
mfferings, written on every line of his face and 
form, he said very little, dwelling chiefly, with touch- 
ing pleasure, on the enthusiastic welcome shown to 
:he liberated priests by the townspeople of Saintes, 
uid then added, rather abruptly, while his eyes dwelt 
yn the face which to him told a piteous story, "I 
[lave been to Blesle." 

Suzanne could not answer. Even to the old 
priest who had seen her grow up she could not show 
the ever-bleeding wound. He continued — 
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"I had a sacred duty there. Before I fled, I 
concealed the holy vessels of the church. I found 
them where I had buried them; no profane hands 
had touched them. My daughter, I could not hide 
them without help— from whom did I ask it ? From 
Romain." 

She shrank as if a dart had pierced her. 

"He was misled, he wandered into evil ways," 
said the priest, sadly ; " but there was truth in what 
he said " 

" Truth, oh, mon pfere, can you say so ? Yes, it 
sounded so well — all men as brothers, no more ill- 
wiU between high and low, safety for the helpless 
child and the white locks of old age, work for every 
one, no more bloodshed ; — ^yes, he said that, and how 
did he set about it ?" 

"He was grievously wrong," repeated the priest, 
"but I knew that a confidence placed in him was 
safe. Only for a moment did I mistrust him, when 
he appeared among the gendarmes " 

"Ah!" 

"Tow should have known him better, my poor 
child. Whatever his errors, he would have betrayed 
neither of us. He was watching to see you when 
the party appeared, led by a man whom he knew, 
whose courage consisted in sending others to death. 
Romain knew his fear of infection," 
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" Ah, I see it now. My Bomain !'* cried Suzanne, 
m\h joy that swept even self-reproach 6,way for the 
uoment. *' But when — how ?" 

*' I learned it in the prison which we shared to- 
jether." 

" Bromain in prison I Ah, yes, who has been safe ? 
But on what charge ?" 

"Conspiracy against the nation, like myself," 
mswered the priest, with a faint smile. 

" And — and— oh, I know he did not escape I My 
itomain !" and then, after a pause, " Ah, mon pfere, 
lid lie — did he — ^repent ?" 

" Poor fellow ! Poor good fellow !" answered the 
)ld man, much moved. " He had meant so well, he 
lad seen so plainly the suflferings of his class, that 
16 perceived no need of such repentance as you 
ibink of. He bas all eternity to learn the truth in, 
whatever it is. Take comfort; would that all errors 
vere no worse than his V 

Suzanne had bidden her face. "We parted in 
mger," she said through her sobs. 

"You were in all his thoughts, my poor child. 
]t was bis settled belief that I should be spared to 
;ell you all this, and be bade me give you that," — 
lolding out a little worn copy of a Semaine Sainte, 
¥bich Suzanne recollected having left behind at 
Blesle. " He kept it while we were in prison, and 
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only gave it up as he went to the guillotine. It 
seemed preserved as by miracle, for none of us suc- 
ceeded in hiding any other religious book. See, he 
kissed your name where I wrote it when I gave you 
the book, and bade me tell you he had meant well." 
The cur6 knew how tenacious a nature was that 
of the peasant girl, whose life had run in but one 
deep and narrow groove. In a short time he had 
reason to think that if she would she might have 
a home and a husband, but to Suzanne all possibility 
of married life seemed as remote as if she had been 
a cloistered nun. Serene cheerfulness had returned 
to her, but youth and its hopes never could. She 
had her plans for the future, however. ^'When 
Mademoiselle Marie grows up," she once said to the 
old priest, " she will marry and need me no more. 
I shall be too old for a Soeur, mon pfere, but still 
I can set myself to help the poor and the sad, and. 
make the world a little happier for others. After 
all, that was what my Romain wished." 

" And you are not unhappy now, my poor child ?" 
'• No, mon pfere, I can wait ; and when we meet 
again we shall not misunderstand each other any 
more." 
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rpBDERE is no question that my Kttle nephews and 
■^ nieces ask me so often as, "What did you do 
when you were a Kttle girl?" and though I have 
nothing remarkable to tell, the same question is still 
so often repeated, that at last my eldest niece sug- 
gests: "Aimt Mabel, if you were to write down 
what you used to do, and how you lived in South 
Wales with your old aunts, I could read it to Arthur 
and Emmie till they are old enough to read them- 
selves." 

This niece is a wise little woman ; and I mean to 
do as «he proposes. 

I was bom in India, where my father was a 
magistrate ; but as I left it at four years old, I re- 
member nothing at all about it ; and yet the strong 
sweet scent of certain flowers, if I happen to smell 
them in a hot-house, brings back confused recollec- 
tions of something that is not England; but the 
first place that I really recollect is my aunts' house 
— ^the house which was for many years my home. 
A red brick house, with high walls shutting it oflf 
from the street, a flagged court, and a pyracanthus 
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dimate^ and she remained in Wales a year or more 
with my aunts. Her own relations were all in 
India; and when she went back, she could leave 
me with none but her two sisters-in-law. She and 
I were very happy during that year, except that we 
both knew my aunts thought she spoiled me sadly ; 
and I fistncy that she was much more at her ease in 
our own rooms than we were in the drawing-room. 
She was of an Anglo-Indian £aunily. It would not 
have been easy for my father to have found a Welsh- 
woman for his wife at Madras: and no one could 
have been more attractive than my mother, though 
she was not what is generally called pretty ; but her 
English birth was a great feiult in my aunts' eyes. 
The Welsh patriotism far exceeds the English: to 
this day the rivalry between the Celt and Saxon 
has not died out : the English are still regarded in 
out-of-the-way places as foreigners and intruders; 
and the jealousy of England, the pride of race, with 
its. twin feeling of contempt for all that was not 
Welsh, was very strong in the town where my aunts 
lived. They were rich, and represented one of the 
oldest families in the country, tracing back their 
descent — ^through their mother, a Miss Tudor — to 
the Princes of Wales; and the only family more 
important than theirs in the neighbourhood was that 
of Sir Edward Anwyl, who lived at the Castle, 
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Lady Anwyl and my aunts exchanged stately 
visits, and were on friendly terms : we seldom went 
anywhere else, though my aimts gave a regular 
weekly party, to which the same people always 
came. They arrived at five o'clock ; after tea, card- 
tables were set out, and everybody played whist till 
nine; when they all went home, some in sedan 
chairs, some on foot, escorted by their maid. Our 
servant Betsy always announced the moment for 
departure by looking into the drawing-room, and 
saying, " Miss Jones's sedan," or " Miss Parry's lan- 
tern and pattens are come ;" and it was the duty of 
the two or three old bachelors who came to the party 
to see Miss Parry and all the other walking ladies 
home. Luckily the town was small, and they lived 
close together. One street seemed really peopled 
by elderly spinsters. I remember that (unless in 
the very height of summer) the shutters were always 
shut, and the curtains drawn as soon as the guests 
arrived, " because it made us look comfortable." No 
doubt there was a great deal of gossip at these re- 
unions; but I was too young to think about it, and 
only remember my Aunt Myfanwy's enjoyment of 
them, and her little bustle of preparation beforehand. 
Indeed, she would gladly have joined in the parties 
which these good people used to give at their own 
houses; but it had never been the custom for the 
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Miss Wynnes to join in the tea-parties of the doctor's 
wife^ or the lawyer's^ or, in short, to accept hospitality, 
except from the Anwyls, or occasionaUy from the 
head of the grammar-school ; and the habits of old 
days were a law to the two remaining sisters. 

How well I remember the heart-break of my 
mother's leaving me! How, long after, I used to 
cry myself to sleep when shut into the great bed- 
room which we had shared! It was called the 
yellow room, from the colour of the window-curtains, 
matched by those that hung round the huge bed. 
Large as the room was, that bed made it look small. 
A servant slept there with me ; but before her bed- 
time I had plenty of time to cry all alone, and be 
scared at noises, half fancied, half real. 

I think I see myself now, a tiny white creature, 
sitting up in a trance of terror, in the great yellow- 
hung bed, listening with clasped hands to the vague 
night-sounds, and torturing myself with fancies about 
those empty rooms overhead, where all the people 
had once slept whose names were on the monument 
in church ! Besides these terrors, there were others, 
caused by a steep staircase and a room opening out 
of mine. I was very fond of it by day, and always 
called it the picture gallery. It had been my 
mother's sitting-room, and was hung round with 
old pictures and engravings: Louis the Sixteenth 
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taking leave of his fiekmily; Wilkie's blind Fiddle; 
and there was a portrait of a lady with a pearl neck- 
lace, and hair powdered and turned back, which I 
always called mamma; not that it was like my 
mother, but I thought so then, and never fiedled, 
after she left me, to go and say Good morning to it 
But as for saying Good night— that was a different 
thing. The room and the pictures all looked so 
strange ; and there were shadows in the comers that 
moved in the moonlight; and behind a great 
cabinet was there not a passage leading to lumber- 
rooms now disused ? It is true that the door was 
locked behind the cabinet; but that passage cost 
me countless fits of shivering terror when I thought 
of it at night, in the long hours before Betsey came 
to bed. 

My aunts had never been used to children, and 
were glad to let me amuse myself as I liked when 
my few lessons were done. They always read the 
Psalms and Lessons for the day, directly after break- 
fast, standing reverently when they read the Psalms ; 
even my eldest aunt, invalid as she was, never read 
them seated. I hated the hour before breakfast: 
it had to be spent in walking up and down the 
gravel walks of the garden behind the house — a 
town garden, enclosed within walls. The only pas- 
time I had was listening to the voices of twenty 
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or thirty children at play in the next garden, which 
belonged to a school-mistress. Sometimes I was 
allowed to play with the little grandchild, whom she 
was educating with the other girls. Now and then, 
as a treat, I might go into the field below the 
garden. There was a deep tank there, where the 
cows came to drink ; and in it were water-snails and 
tadpoles — ^pembols, as I called them, that being their 
Welsh name. To watch them was one of my great 
pleasures; and again, as I think of that old time, 
I seem to see myself and them, as they frisked about 
in the tai^, while I, a little thing of five years old, 
sat on the ground, gazing intently in. 

There was plain work to be done in the after- 
noon, and sometimes a walk with my youngest aunt; 
otherwise, most of my time was spent in the kitchen 
or laundry, or sitting in a sedan-chair, which occu- 
pied one comer, and in which my invalid aunt was 
carried to church. The maids were very kind to 
me, and taught me a little Welsh, instead of the 
Hindostanee, which I was already beginning to 
forget. 

The servant whom I liked best was not Betsy, 
but Mally, a fat, good-tempered, rosy woman, who 
had lived forty years and more in my aunts' family. 
How she did spoil me! and how she would go to 
the very verge of truth to defend me ! Mally was 
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always singing — sometimes Welsh, sometimes Eng- 
lish — ^unless she was talking, now scolding, now 
praising, both in the same good-humoured way; 
a great gossip ; very proud of the family she served ; 
pitying my mother for being aa Englishwoman, biit 
maintaining that it was a misfortune, not a fault; 
and petting me doubly because I was without feither 
or mother, or as good as without — the only child in 
the family — the only son's only child ! If little Miss 
had but been a boy! Other people wished that 
besides Mally : my youngest aunt foimd it hard to 
forgive me for being a delicate little maiden, whom 
no one could pretend to think like her Welsh re- 
lations, instead of a boy, to keep the name alive, 
and wear his father's face. I know it was so, for 
I have often felt it : and besides, Mally has said so, 
many times, when sL thought I wa« not listening. 

If some new acquaintance asked my aunts ''if 
this was their little niece," Aunt Myfanwy always 
replied, " Yes, my brother Arthur's only child ;" and 
Aunt Beata would look at me with a long look, that 
I never understood then; but I believe now that 
she was thinking how all her laige fanuly had passed 
away, and only one little girl represented the new 
generation. The next question was sure to be, 
"What is her name?" and Aunt Myfanwy always 
lowered her voice, as she answered, ''Amabel — ^we 
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call her Mabel — a fancy name of her mother's giv- 
ing." "A very grand name^ is it not?" Aunt 
Beata would add with a sort of scornful indignation ; 
and once I heard her say^ ''Such a name as that 
shows what the mother must be. I never could 
imagine how Arthur could allow such folly!" 

My poor mother ! she little thought what a griev- 
ance that name would be! Some years later^ 
perhaps^ she would not have selected anything so 
£EUiciful; but, unlike most little girls, I thought 
my own name very pretty — much prettier than 
those of my aimts. But then theirs were old Welsh 
names, handed down in the family for hundreds of 
years; while, till I was bom, no one ever heard of 
an Amabel Wynne. I used to say to myself that 
my name showed I was English, like my mother, 
and not Welsh. I was a perverse little thing, ready 
to like whatever my auuts did not; and besides, 
England and my mother were connected in my 

&ncied him like his sister Beata. 

Ah, how afraid I was of Aunt Beata ! She had 
once been a county beauty, and was still extremely 
handsome when I first knew her ; tall and upright, 
with beautiful brown hair and eyes — eyes that could 
look more cruel things than even her tongue could 
say ; and she had a merciless wit and a fiery temper. 
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I have heard that she might have married many 
times, but all her love was given to my father^ her 
twin brother, and her heart was set on joining him 
in India. But he married ; and when she wrote to 
propose coming out to him, he declined, very kindly 
however, but decidedly, reminding her that there 
was no one but herself left to take care of Myfanwy, 
always a delicate invalid. I know all this by letters, 
which I read after I was grown up. What her 
answer was I do not know : he burnt it as soon as 
he had read it ; it was the only letter firom Wales 
which he would not allow my mother to read. 

She forgave him in time ; but she never forgave, 
and never liked, the young wife, who, as she believed, 
had caused his refusal, and shipwrecked her life. 

It was a shipwreck. All through years of trouble, 
when death seemed ever busy in the house, she had 
looked forward to the Indian home, where she and 
Arthur should be united again. Whatever she did, 
whether she loved or hated, it was with all that 
fierce temper of hers ; and no one but herself knew 
how she had clung to that vision, through the 
anxious dreary life which suddenly came upon one 
of admiration and prosperity. Now she seiemed to 
have settled into a narrow hard life, with no intereste 
in it. She was generous to the poor, but harsh at 
the same time ; she got many thanks, but no love. 
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She was a person of importance and influence in the 
town; but she liked none of her neighbours, she 
only tolerated them: and thus her days passed. 

I fear that she could not pardon my father's chief 
argument for her remaining in Wales being founded 
on her sister's delicate health. She was often almost 
cruel to her ; poor gentle Aunt Myfanwy ! who was 
such a contrast to her, with her small trim figure, 
and lovely blue eyes — ^and all the whims and fancies 
of a rich invalid. Aunt Beata never had a whim in 
her life, I should think, and could never let her 
sister's pass quietly. Aunt Myfanwy always re- 
minded me of some gay foreign bird, with her trip- 
ping steps and quick movements, and love of bright 
colours, and the outbreaks of scolding, which nobody 
minded any more i\^ a sparrow's chirping. I have 
seen her with a pink plush kerchief on her head, 
blue ribbons in her cap, a lilac silk dress, a purple 
apron^ a gay bag in her hand, and a Cashmere shawl 
over her shoulders ; and yet, somehow, it all suited 
her, just as all sorts of colours, that nobody would 
dream of putting together, blend perfectly in a 
butterfly's wings. It was seldom that she was 
seriously ill, but she always breakfasted in bed; 
at nine o'clock every morning, the chocolate and 
the roll, and the old-fashioned silver cream-jug, 
were carried up-stairs by Betsy, followed by the 
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old tortoise-shell cat. At ten she began to dress: 
it took a long time to put on the number of petti- 
coats, flannel and silk, and wadded and lined, which 
she always wore ; then she came down, wrapped in 
her Cashmere, for the morning reading, and after- 
wards retired to her room again to arrange her 
drawers. They were never at all the better for this 
daily tidying : Indian card-cases, and ivory toys, rib- 
bons, money, handkerchiefs, scent-bottles, and ev^y- 
thing else, lay in the utmost confusion ; but still this 
daily arranging, or disarranging, of her Hoards, was 
the chief amusement of Aunt Myfanw/s mornings 
and it made me very happy when allowed to help. 

I might have been two years or more in Wales, 
when the Indian mail brought us bad news. Aunt 
Beata and I were at breakfast when the letter came. 
She began to read — ^looked wildly roimd, as if she 
did not know where she was, and then rose up, and 
walked out of the room. The look on her fece 
scared me ; but I should as soon hiave ventured to 
ask a queen idle questions, if I had had the oppor- 
tunity, as run after my aunt, and ask what had 
happened. No fear of ill-news came to my six years 
old mind. I only wondered if I might go on with 
my breakfast, and take a piece of toast, as I had quite 
finished my bread and milk. The fear lest Aunt 
Beata would say it was a liberty restrained me; 
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"but she did not come back ; and Betsey appeared, 
and told me to take wliatever I liked. She spoke 
in pitying awe-struck tones, guessing, probably, from 
a glimpse of her mistress with the letter in her 
hand, what had happened. Presently I was called 
for to Aunt Myfanw/s room. She was up, though 
usually she would not have been well awake at this 
hour, and crying almost too much to speak. She told 
me, between kisses and tears, that my father was 
dead. 

I was frightened by her tears ; but there was no 
memory of my father to make me grieve. He was 
only a name to me ; and then that likeness to Aimt 
Beata, which I always imagined, made the thought 
of him and his possible return terrible. When my 
mother was with us, she talked of " dear papa ;" but 
after she went, he became a sort of ogre, as, when- 
ever I did wrong, both my aunts always threatened 
to write and tell him. And if ever so sorrowful, 
I should have been afraid to cry ; crying was always 
treated as a crime by Aimt Beata. 

" You understand, don't you, my dear ? Are you 
not sorry ?" asked my aunt in surprise. 

** Yes, Aunt" And then I leant my head on her 
lap, looking up at last to say, ''Aunt Myfanwy, do 
you think mamma will come home ?" " No— yes — 
I don't Ipiow," she answered in a startled voice ; and 
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the idea must indeed have startled her^ for she rose 
up, and went away in haste, dropping her woollen 
hood, and trailing her shawl behind her. I ran 
after her with the hood; but she had already 
mounted the staircase leading to Aunt Beata's 
door, and was knocking there. Evidently she did 
not venture to enter without leave. I stood below, 
doubtful whether to follow. *'Beata, Beataf she 
called timidly but anxiously. At last the door 
opened, and I heard her say, " Do you think poor 
Arthur's wife will claim the child ? she is our niece, 
you know ; and there is no one else — ^" 

" Let her !" said Aunt Beata's voice. " She knows 
her own interests better, you may be sure: there 
is not the slightest need to trouble yourself." And 
then she shut and locked the door, and poor Aimt 
Myfanwy remained lingering without. 

It seemed as if Aunt Beata thought no one's 
grief worthy to mingle with hers. Perhaps her own 
would have been more bearable, had she tried to 
comfort her sister. I heard Aunt Myfanwy sobbing 
as she stood alone and excluded ; and was just going 
to run up to her, when the heavy tread of the 
doctor, who came every day as a matter of course 
to see her, sounded in the hall. Generally, his 
business was to cheer her with a little news, or 
bread pills and rose-water; but now his cheerful 
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fiebce was clouded. I knew that he had heard of 
our loss^ by the way he put his hand on my head as 
lie passed me. So he went up-stairs^ and I went 
down to the kitchen. 

There^ the coachman and gardener^ three maids, 
and half-a-dozen women friends, were standing in 
foil talk, Mally in the midst of them, with a frying- 
pan in her hand. I knew Welsh enough now to 
understand what they were saying, "Ay," said Mally, 
taking instant advantage of a moment's pause to 
seize the part of orator, " I knew how it would be : 
as soon as I come down-stairs my heart stood still ; 
and says I to myself, " Mally Davies, there *11 be a 
death in the family before the year's out! Why, 
I covered that fire myself last night with slack, and 
left it as good a smothered fire as might be, and yet 
it was out when I came in this morning P* 

A chorus of sighs and assents answered her. It 
was then — and may be now, I dare say — ^the belief 
in that part of Wales, that to let the kitchen fire 
out was a sign of death. Put out on purpose it 
might be, but let out, never. Ours was always kept 
burning night and day. 

The party now perceived me; and there were 
kind warm-hearted looks and words on all sides; 
and one woman said, ''Poor little darling! she is 
just like her mother, the Englishwoman !" 
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It was an unlucky speech. "'Tis well for you 
the ladies don't hear you, Nancy Pugh !" cried Mally 
in shrill wrath. "I can tell you, if they did, this 
is the last time you set foot in their house! I 
wonder at you, that I do, who have had meat and 
drink from this house ever since you were so high," 
marking the height in the air with the frying-pan, 
'' to be casting up against the child what is no &iilt 
of hers — the blessed lamb ! — Come away. Miss, dear," 
she continued, regardless of Nancy's attempts to 
excuse herself; "don't you listen to what such fools 
say ! Come with me, and find a jam puffi" 

I took my pu£f into the sedan, while the gossip 
continued among the servants and their friends; 
and I wondered — oh, how I wondered ! if MaTnTna. 
would come home. A strange horror came over 
me of death — of him lying dead — a childish agony 
of horror, that I shall never forget. I little knew 
that long before we could hear of his death he was 
in his grave. For those were no days of the over- 
land mail: an Indian letter was months before it 
reached Wales. 

The rest of the week passed very sadly. Betsy's 
time was almost taken up with answering the door- 
bell, as messages of condolence came from all our 
acquaintance in the country as well as the town, 
for my aunts were known and respected far and 
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wide. A few old acquaintances were allowed to 
visit Aunt Myfanwy; but Aunt Beata would see 
no one, and remained shut up in her own room. 
She looked years older, and haggard as a ghost, 
when she did show herselfl Our mourning was 
ordered in haste, that we might wear it by Sunday ; 
but when it came she sent it all back again, declar- 
ing that it was not mourning at alL It looked jet 
black, and was ahnost hidden in crape ; but it was 
not bombazine-the only material used in mourning 
in her young days ; and nothing else would satisfy 
her. 

Aunt Myfenwy took a fidgety tearfiil interest in 
our dressea I.think the subject roused and did her 
good ; but in all her grief, it was still Aunt Beata 
who ordered everything. She was so completely 
mistress, that everyone called her "Miss Wynne," 
though she was really the younger sister, and the 
eldest one " Miss Myfanwy." 

Sunday came — a cold autimm day, when, ordi- 
narily. Aunt Myfanwy would have cowered over the 
fire, with her little velvet slippered feet on the 
fender, and two or three shawls aroimd her. But 
custom required her to appear at church, on this 
first Sunday that we put on mourning; and we all 
went, she in her sedan, and I with Aunt Beata on 
foot. She was in tears all the time we were at 
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Church ; but her sister (pale as deaths however) was 
dry eyed, and spoke every response even more firmly 
than usual ; but she avoided glancing at the newly 
added name on the monument over our pew. 

I had an uneasy feeling that everyone must be 
looking at us ; and indeed, I saw many compassion- 
ate glances turned on us, as I stood, a little scrap 
of a child, between my two aunts, all in our deep 
mourning. 

There were two English services and a late Welsh 
one ; at which last, servants, poor people, old men, 
and women in long blue cloth cloaks and black poke 
bonnets, or men's* hats, formed the congregation. 
Aunt Beata always attended this evening service, 
and took me, to teach me Welsh, I suppose — ^not 
that I understood more than a few words of the 
sermon. 

Sunday was a very long day to me ; I was al- 
lowed no toys, except a puzzle, representing David 
and Goliah; and books for children we had none. 
I used to think Sunday would never come to an end. 
One amusement that I invented, and thought quite 
a fit one, was to catch unfortunate flies, and shut 
them up in a pasteboard model of St. David's Cathe- 
dral, whose roof would lift up. I called this making 
the flies go to church. It seemed very harmless to 
me then; but still I never did it when my aunts 
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were by, and felt very guilty one day when Aunt 
Myfanwy chanced to look into the model, and was 
wonder-struck at the number of dead flies in it. 
She talked about it half dinner-time, and again in 
the evening — little things served us for conversation 
— ^but I never had courage to own what the true 
explanation was. At that time, I believed firmly 
that Sunday was observed by all creatures, and 
especially that the cocks and hens had their church 
somewhere. I wished extremely to stay at home, 
and find out where it was, but was a&aid to ask 
leave. 

Our own church was a beautiful old building, but 
choked up with pews. The grand old oak roof had 
been brought from some abbey; the panels of the 
lofty pulpit and reading-desk were curiously carved, 
and not with sacred subjects, I should think, for 
there certainly were creatures with fishy tails, just 
like mermaids, upon them. I used to make stories 
about them during the Welsh sermon. The grand 
rolling soimd of that Welsh is in my ears now, little 
as I listened to it. And I remember how attentive 
and devout that evening congregation was — ^more so 
than the genteeler one of morning and afternoon; 
and how sweet were those voices in psalm and hymn. 
The evening service was always well attended, though 
probably every man and woman there had been to 
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chapel in the morning. There wajs an Independant^ 
a Wedeyan, a Methodist, a Quaker, a Jumper chapel 
in that one little town, and sometimes a Ranter's 
meeting in a field besides. 

Aunt Beata chose to go to the afternoon service 
on the Sunday of which I am speaking, and took me 
too. I was always falling into disgrace for spoiling 
my clothes ; liking nothing so well as a brown-hol- 
land pinafore, which covered me quite up, and in 
which I might dig and splash at the tank unre- 
buked ; so I was rather proud of having proposed 
to Betsy to wear my second-best bonnet, instead of 
my crape one, as rain was already falling a little. 
On our way my aunt spied it out; I explained, 
expecting praise. Never did she turn on me as she 
did then. ''Though you are as English as your 
mother herself," she cried, "you might have had 
too much feeling to consider your bonnet, the first 
time you appear in mourning after your father^s 
death! I have a great mind to send you home 
alone ; only it is a proper reward for your prudence, 
to let everyone see how much you think of our great 
grief. You may be sure no one will fail to admire 
your prudence, my dear !" 

How cutting Aunt Beata could make her ''my 
dear !" I do not know to this day why she was so 
angry ; but doubtless this Sunday had been terribly 
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trying to her, and her unhappiness showed itself in 
this way. In the evening, while Mally and I were 
sitting in the bright sanded kitchen, the most cheer- 
ful room in the house, in came Aunt Beata, and, as 
she had a habit of doing, recounted my offence at 
length; while I sat by, feeling angry and ill-used 
and miserable. But Mally could not listen patiently 
to blame of me, and broke in, as only a favourite 
old servant dared have done. "Well, well, Miss 
Wynne, dear, you need not be so hard on little Miss, 
who is only a baby after all, and was thinking, I 
dare say, how I am always bidding her take care 
of her nice clothes — wasn't I saying so this very 
day. Miss, anwyli (love) and, anyhow, your own 
mother. Miss Wynne, taught all of you to be as 
careful of your clothes as if you were not to have 
a penny in the world, that's certain sure." 

I ought to have owned that Mally had said no- 
thing at all about my dress that day; but Aunt 
Beata had made me a sad coward, (she who so 
despised cowardice!) and I was silent, while she 
talked on awhile, and then left me. She and Mally 
had spoken Welsh; but I returned to English as 
soon as she was gone, and exclaimed, « When Mamma 
comes back I shall go away; I hate this place, 
MaUy !" 

" Hush, hush. Miss, darling !" said Mally, lowering 
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her voice, and looking with alarm into all the comers 
of the kitchen ; but there was no one to hear, for all 
the maids were gone to the evening service. " Don't 
talk so, cariad, (dear;) you must please the ladies 
all you can, for you are the only child, and will 
be a rich lady yourself some day, if you're good. 
But you must not cross your aunt — ^no, indeed, sure ! 
Poor dear! everything's the wrong side of the stuff 
with her to-day; but to be sure, she's downright 
mad to fly out at such a baby ! She's grieving, my 
dear — ^that's what it is." 

"Don't you think she always is cross, Mally? 
Why did you scold Betsey for saying so !" 

''Betsey! a great lumping oaf! it is no business 
of hers to chatter about the ladies ; let her live with 
them forty years, like me, before she lets her saucy 
tongue meddle with them. As I said to her, 
' Betsey, my girl, you have only been in this house 
ten years and two months, and what call have you 
to open your mouth about Miss Wynne ? You never 
hear me clack-clacking, like a mill — but as for you 
— ^take examples by your betters, my lass.' I never 
was a one to talk. Miss, bach: my worst enemy 
never could call me a talker. I'm sure I hardly 
open my mouth once a-day. — But now. Miss, you 
shall hear how my own uncle saw the good people 
(fairies) putting bread. into their oven with a ped 
(shovel) just this long." 
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Mally believed fervently in fairies; and so did 
I—" peel/' and all. 

That was a very long sad winter. After a while 
Aunt Myfanwy recovered something of her usual 
plaintive cheerfulness ; but her sister would sit even- 
ing after evening before the drawing-room fire, and 
neither speak nor move, with her hand over her 
eyes. Aunt Myfanwy, on her sofa, with her Indian 
shawls wrapped round her, and an eider-down quilt 
over her feet, dozed, turned the page of the county 
paper, or talked to me in low tones, often glancing 
at her sister's immoveable black robed figure. 

The drawing-room never looked comfortable or 
inhabited — perhaps because carpet, sofa, and chairs, 
were covered with chilly brown-holland ; and there 
were no books or work on the rose-wood table, nor 
pictures on the pale walls. We never sat in the 
drawing-room in the morning; and till the hour, 
noon, when visitors might be expected to arrive, the 
blinds were kept down, apparently to guard the 
brown-holland from the sun, for there was nothing 
else that its rays could aflfect. A large three volume 
Bible and some other books stood on one table in 
a comer, a gilt clock on another, Indian curiosities 
on a third-^ waa neat, fonnal, and depressing. 

Matters seemed to brighten a little when Betsey 
and the tea-tray appeared. That obnoxious rose- 
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wood table was covered with a cloth, on which a 
stag-hunt was depicted with all its incidents, in white 
on a crimson ground; and the hissing of tiie urn 
made some little cheerful soimd in the room. Aunt 
Beata roused herself from those long sad thoughts 
to make tea ; and Aimt Myfanwy seemed less afraid 
to speak. Nature had gifted her with a flow of 
plaintive, half roguish talk, which only required 
a listener to make it glide on all day long. She 
liked a little joke too; and once employed herself, 
while I was out walking, in chalking the face of the 
only doll I ever cared for — a wooden monster, called 
Naomi, so hideous, that the Sandwich Islanders 
would certainly have received her as one of their 
own idols. When I came in. Aunt Myfanwy an- 
nounced that she was afraid that poor Naomi had 
fallen very ill in my absence, and followed me to 
see what would be the eflfect of her ghostly ap- 
pearance. I thought nothing less than that my dear 
Naomi was dead, and cried so inconsolably long 
after Betsey and Mally had washed her in haste, 
and restored her to her pristine ngliness, and Annt 
Myfanwy had taken me, between scolding and caress- 
ing, on her lap, that nothing but a threat of calling 
Aunt Beata quieted me. 

Of course we had no tea-parties that winter; 
though some old privileged friend would drop in 
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hat and play casino with Aunt Myfanwy, who 
iinfeignedly glad of a visitor ; but Aunt Beata 
om did more than speak now and then^ and take 
work, instead of musing over the fire. The 
o was never opened now, and my music lessons 
ed entirely. Aunt Beata was an excellent 
ician, gifted with a lovely voice ; but she never 
; willingly; and there were old music books of 
3 and duets for a soprano and tenor voice, which 
never let anyone touch. Mally said they were 
:s that my father used to sing with his sisters. 

played her native airs to perfection ; and never 
anyone hear her country dances and quadrilles 
lOut longing to dance. She used to sing old 

too, whose very names are now forgotten: 
le Messenger Dove," and "Aye Alone," and 
jrs, with a voice so sweet, though feeble, that 
servants, with their innate Welsh love of music. 
Id linger in the ante-room and gather on the 
•s to hear her. She had been a beautiful dancer 
in the old days which were all gone. The 
Uections of hunt balls, where she had been a 
3, were not unpleasing to her; and the name 
some Mr. Price, or Mr. Morgan, now portly 
rly gentlemen, would make her smile and bridle, 

look round with a pretty pink flush on her 
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cheeks^ as if there were certain by-gone associations 
with them which she had not quite forgotten. 

I loved this aunt, but not half as much, alas ! as 
she loved me, imgratefal little thing that I was. 
Aunt Beata I feared, with a fear bordering on sullen 
aversion. Her temper, her sarcasms — even the grief, 
which I could not understand — ^all alienated me from 
her. My aunts brought me up as their mother had 
educated them. I was taught to curtsey on entering 
a room; to set a chair for any of my elders who 
wanted one ; to rise from my seat if my aunts came 
into the room where I was ; never to answer when 
reproved; to say Sir and Ma'am when answering 
a gentleman or lady; and never to help myself to 
the under side of the muflSn. And I learnt to hem, 
backstitch, and dam beautifully ; to sit bolt upright, 
and to make my own bed. There was nothing hard 
in all this : and looking back, I see how anxious my 
aunts were for my good, and how many sacrifices 
they made on my account. For instance, it was 
repugnant to them to have many live creatures 
about the house; yet the number of pets allowed 
me was unlimited. I had a pigeon-house, wherein 
were five or six tumblers, and a showy fantail, who 
would fain have soared like the others; but ^'Ufavi 
soufrir pour Stre belle,'* and the wind used to get 
into his broad tail, and made him perforce imitate 
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the tumblers. The upper ledge of the cote was 
occupied by a pair of powters. 

''Stately stepped they east the wa', 
And stately stepped they west;" 

swelling out their burnished breasts, and cooing 
with accents which grew wrathful and loud if tum- 
bler or fantaU dared invade their special ledge. 
Besides the pigeons, there were a pair of turtle- 
doves — my peculiar favourites, who, not content 
with cooing all day, woke every night at one A.M., 
and cooed exactly forty times, after which they were 
silent till morning — at least, so Aunt Myfanwy and 
several of our visitors asserted : I was never awake 
at one A.M. in those days. 

My aunts never objected to my pigeons, nor to 
my jackdaw, though he entered Aunt Myfanwy's 
room, and drank her wine and water, (after which 
he could not stand for the rest of the day,) and stole 
her watch-key before her eyes, and carried oflF her 
pocket-handkerchief, waving it like a banner, or 
throwing it over his back, as if he were going to 
put on a surplice over his black gown. He seemed 
to have a particular pleasure in spiting her; and 
he would pursue Aunt Beata with irreverent cries 
of "Miss Wynne, Miss Wynne! I love you. Miss 
Wynne !" She must once have had great enjoyment 
of a joke : it peeped out sometimes very unexpect- 
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edly; and Jacky was rather a favourite of hers. 
Once lie perched himself on the table before her, 
while she was annihilating Betsey with one of her 
fiercest rebukes, and said, with his head on one side, 
and his wicked eye on hers, " Don't scold^ my dear. 
fie, Miss Wynne !" She burst out laughing ; and 
Betsey was allowed to escape. 

Poor Jacky! worst behaved and cleverest of 
daws! the only creature that dared defy Aunt 
Beata, and actually seem to enjoy her anger. He 
was too clever: someone stole him for the sake of 
his wondrous tongue. I am sure that we once heard 
his voice in a bye-street; but when we called to 
inquire at the house, no jackdaw was to be heard of. 

Only once did Aimt Beata interfere with my 
pets ; and that was when the gardener brought me 
the nestlings of a wood-pigeon, which built yearly 
in the great yew tree which grew in the churchyard. 
She certainly had just reason for her indignation; 
and though it cost me many tears, it was the first 
thing which made me realize the sanctity of par- 
ticular places. She decided — that was the worst 
of it — ^that since the nest had been destroyed, and 
the young could not be put back, and I must not 
be allowed to keep them, they should be put in a 
pie; which was done! But the gardener and I 
thenceforward understood that there must be no 
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robbing of nests in churchyards. To make up for 
my disappointment^ however, she got a young wood- 
pigeon somewhere else; and it learnt to sit on my 
shoulder, and eat bom mj hand, and did battle 
yaliantly with the cat This lasted for a year, 
aftCT which it grew wild; and finally, as is the 
manner of wood-pigeons, flew away. 

These pets stood in the place of companions to 
me, little solitary thing that I was, though the kind 
good-humoured servants spoiled and played with me 
all day long. *' Little Miss" was always treated like 
a queen by them all — Mally, Betsey, Dolly, and 
Ann, nor should the gardener be forgotten. What 
they all found to do besides pet me I cannot imagine; 
ihey must have led easy lives; and Mally's rule, 
though she had a quick Welsh temper, was merry 
and light enough. 

Aunt Beata gave orders to Mally, and then let 
things take their course, and scorned being waited 
on. Aunt Myfanwy indeed managed to employ 
both me and Betsy very successfully — ^now in carry- 
ing a message — ^now in gathering a flower — ^now in 
hunting for her mittens, work-basket, hood, or scent- 
bottle, or some other of the hundred little things 
which she was always wanting, and always leaving 
somewhere. Both Mally and Betsey were thoroughly 
good old-fashioned servants, content with their wages 
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and position, proud of the family they had served so 
long, and disdainful of servants who changed "to 
better themselves." Dolly was under-housemsdd, 
and had only lived about six years with my auuts; 
and Ann was a young girl, my especial friend and 
playmate, and a care and annoyance to Mally, who 
suspected her of new-fashioned notions, a desire to 
set up a lover, and to wear gayer cap-ribbons than 
my aunts allowed. They were very severe on love 
of dress, especially in servants ; Aimt Beata generally 
had some enormity of bonnet or dress to recount 
to Aimt Myfanwy, when we came home from the 
Welsh evening service, which called forth strong 
disapprobation from both sisters. Both cordially 
agreed in detesting innovations. Certainly, our ser- 
vants looked pictures of pleasing neatness, in their 
caps, dark gowns, and snowy aprons. I never see 
servants look as nice now. 

We should have gone on for the rest of our lives 
in our still monotonous way — ^for neither of my 
aunts would consent to make the effort of going 
from home, or enter into society, let their friends 
say what they would — ^had not two ladies, much 
respected and loved by both aunts, come to stay 
with us. On their accoimt, the evening parties 
began again, the piano was opened, and the yellow 
chaise ordered to take them to this place and that 
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It was a struggle to both sisters to return in any 
d^ree to their old life ; and Beata^ though twelve 
months had passed since our loss, had not at all 
diminished the depth of her mourning, nor did she 
do so for another year. Myfanwy, however, was too 
sociable, and too dependent on society, to really 
r^ret once more seeing something of the world; 
80 the weekly tea-party began again. It mattered 
little to me, for I was sent to bed before eight 
o'clock, and the circle of elderly gentlemen and 
ladies had no attractions for a child. They were 
a very marked and amusing set of people, to judge 
of them as I remember them later — original, strongly 
prejudiced, with little education and plenty of mother 
wit, louder voiced and more free-spoken and decided 
than would be thought proper now. Our granmiar- 
school was an old and flourishing institution, at 
which every gentleman in the county — even our 
great man. Sir Edward Anwyl, had been brought 
up. The head-master was naturally the best edu- 
cated of our guests, and he was regarded with a 
little suspicion, appearing in good-humoured but 
caustic hits, as being a Whig, perhaps even slightly 
tinctured with Radicalism; we were all Conserva- 
tives, staunch and true. However, he had just voted 
on the right side at the late election, and was in 
high favour accordingly. The election had set the 
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whole neighbourhood by the ears, and broken up 
friendships which till then had stood sun and storm. 
I must have heard a great deal of it^ for I called my 
two cats after the rival candidates, Lord Bethavem 
and Montague Ellis, which last I believed to be all 
one word. To us it was an unmitigated good, giving 
everyone a stout topic of conversation, and doing 
away with the gravity and constraint caused by 
everyone's feeling how keenly this first resumption 
of old habits recalled the loss which for a year had 
interfered with them. 

Aunt Myfanwy had fidgeted about her little pre- 
parations all day; the carpet and chairs were un- 
covered ; cakes and jellies made ; the servants ran 
about as if distraught. I had fallen into disgrace 
for making such rusty spots on my black frock with 
lemon-juice as no amount of ink could conceal All 
this time Aunt Beata had been in her room, and 
only appeared when the guests began to arrive. 
Soon a buzz of talking filled the whole room ; Aunt 
Myfanwy began to look happy and amused, and 
Aimt Beata assumed something of her old sprightly 
manner, and made war on her special adversaiy, 
Mr. Ffowkes, the head-master, whose tongue was 
as keen as her own. How handsome she was still ! 
Myfanwy looked quite unlike herself in black, but 
it suited Beata. She must have appreciated her 
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triumph once ; for even now she enjoyed the war of 
words, the amusement of the listeners, and the com- 
pliments that one or two old friends half jestingly 
paid her. But all at once, as she stood laughing 
and talking, someone exclaimed, ''Tour dress has 
caught on the fender. Miss Wynne !" and hastened 
to free it. I saw her eye fedl on her black dress, 
for I too had come to help, and her face seemed to 
grow haggard in a moment. She continued to smile 
and talk ; but I, who knew her face, saw how bitter 
her smile was ; she looked round almost with anger, 
as if everything were changed to her in that instant. * 
There was the old mayor, telling his old stories to 
little elderly Miss Pritchard, who never could resolve 
to leave off the airs and graces of her youth, and sat 
smiling and nodding in a gorgeous turban — she was 
suspected of rouging too ! and all the rest ; I am 
sure Beata hated it all, not excepting poor Aunt My- 
fanwy, who had forgotten her heart-ache for a little 
while, and looked flushed and happy. 

Betsey and Mally, rosy and smiling, brought in 
a substantial tea, which lasted a long time ; then the 
card-tables and clean packs were set out, and loo 
and casino and quadrille began. Everyone played, 
but for very trifling stakes— at least, in our house. 
In others it must have been very different; for I 
have heard that one pretty little old lady, who came 

s 
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to our parties the picture of neatness, in her well* 
preserved black satin, and jet necklace dividing the 
snowy ruff round her throat, made no secret of the 
comfortable addition that her winnings at cards 
made to her limited income. 

So everyone sat down to play. Aunt Beata chal* 
longing the doctor with a quotation from a poem 
very popular then — 

''The patient now must want his xnlly 
For why? The doctor's at qoadriller' 

"When people are missed, they are mourned. 
Ma'am," retorted he. " Miss Myfanwy never thanks 
me for coming, but I hear enough of it if I don't look 
in every morning. — It is you to deal, Miss Pritchard." 

I slipped off to bed about this time, neither missed 
nor mourned, assuredly. Betsey came in a few 
minutes to my room, and whispered, " What 's wrong 
with Miss Wynne, dear T 

" She is playing quadrille," said I. 

" Not she ; I was up-stairs just now, and I got 
such a fright that I am near dead of it. What did 
I hear but something stirring in Mr. Arthur's room. 
You know, dear, your papa's old room." 

" Something — ?" said I, in horror. 

" And what should it be but Miss Wynne, crying 
as if her heart would break ! It's awful to see any- 
one cry like that, specially a person like Miss Wynne. 
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I suppose she sUpped away from the drawing-room 
unbeknown like. She didn't see me^ and you must 
never let on that I told you, Miss, bach" 

I now remembered that she had soon quitted the 
card-parties; and the idea of her weeping alone at 
night in one of those empty rooms that were my 
dread, long haunted me. 

My mother had suffered so much from the voyage 
back to India, and her health was so frail, that her 
return to Wales was put ofif again and again. She 
was with her own family, who were themselves in- 
tending to come home, but were delayed by un- 
foreseen difficulties, till the months became two 
years, and stiU their plans and hers were uncertain. 

Meanwhile, I was eight years old, and an increas- 
ing care to my aunts. K I had but known it, I 
should have understood their kindness in taking 
charge of a delicate child, unused to children as 
they were, and doubly anxious, as they must have 
been, about one whose mother was so far away, and 
whose Indian face looked even more delicate than 
it reaUy was, from the contrast to the rosy Welsh 
ones around. 

The question of education arose, to complicate 
matters. My aunts had been sent to school at Chester, 
but they would not part with me; and the only 
school near us was intended for girls of a lower 
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rank than mine. To it belonged the girls whose 
voices I used to hear over our garden-wall. They 
were mostly day-scholars, but I was not allowed to 
make their acquaintance. With Bessy, the grand- 
daughter of the mistress, however, I played some- 
times; but she was a bad companion. I wonder 
where little girls learn the silly talk that some 
delight in! Bessy Pierce was one of those who 
seem vulgar by nature, not in manner, but in mind. 
To our elders she must have seemed a harmless 
little girl enough; but when we were alone, what 
folly she would pour out! It was happy for me 
that her parents took afifront at something her 
grandmother, Mrs. Hughes, did or said, and removed 
her. I heard my aunts speak strongly of their 
ingratitude, and of the sorrow that it would cause 
poor Mrs. Hughes, and felt for her so much myself, 
that it seemed my plain c^uty to try to replace the 
lost grandchild. Accordingly, the next day I slipped 
out — it was a half-holiday — succeeded in reaching 
the knocker, and asked for Mrs. Hughes. I was 
shown into the little parlour, adorned with specimens 
of the pupils' work and drawings, and presently in 
came good Mrs. Hughes, looking rosy and fat as ever, 
and not at all as if she wanted consolation. No 
doubt she thought my aunts had sent me on some 
errand to her, and waited with good-humoured 
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patience^ while I talked as pleasantly as I could, 
full of unexpressed compassion for the bereaved 
grandmother. Finally, she asked if my aunts had 
sent any message, and looked rather puzzled on 
hearing that they had not. 

"You know that Bessy is not here to play 
with you?" she added, quite composedly. 

"Oh, I know," responded I, longing to tell her 
how much I had felt on the subject, but so com- 
pletely without words, that it was quite a relief to 
catch sight of a little mouse venturing across the 
room. I went in pursuit, and succeeded in captur- 
ing it under the grate, whence it and I emerged 
very black. Mrs. Hughes said that it might be set 
free in her garden; and after this exploit I went 
home. I had not in the least foreseen that my 
aunts would hear of my visit, and was dumbfounded 
the next day, when Aunt Beata asked me what had 
induced me to do such a thing. It had seemed 
so self-evident that Mrs. Hughes must imderstand 
my motive ! but to explain to Aunt Beata ! no, that 
was impossible. I could only listen in silence to 
a reproof for paying visits without leave, and troubling 
people who had something better to do than waste 
their time on little girls. Aunt Myfanwy was very 
curious as to the reasons of my conduct, but I was 
too much mortified and ashamed to own the truth. 
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My aunts' education had been that of most ladies 
of their day; perhaps a little old-fashioned even 
then. Their mother had allowed them to have 
music and dancing lessons, but drawing and modem 
accomplishments were quite unknown to them ; and 
though they had once learned French, it was almost 
as rusty as that of Sir Walter Scott, whom a French- 
man declared spoke the language of the " bon Sire 
de Joinville." Much as they scorned anything 
"new-fangled," they could not endure that their 
niece, Amabel Wynne, should be one whit behind 
any fine English lady in manners or learning. As 
for good manners, those no one could teach better 
than themselves. They were perfect ladies, though 
peculiar, and speaking with a Welsh accent, and 
using many provincial words. But I always noticed 
their superiority to anyone in our range of acquaint- 
ance, and was proud of it. 

The question of my education was now constantly 
debated, even before me, though when Aunt My- 
fanwy began, "We really must think what is due 
to the child's station in life," Aimt Beata would 
silence her with a frown, .saying, "There is nothing 
about her different to other little girls. I hardly 
know one that is not much neater and better 
mannered than Mabel. — Mabel, it is time you went 
out. Tell Ann you are to walk to the first mile- 
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stone on the Craigvorda Road^ and come straight 
home through the fields." 

Aunt Beata dearly loved to rule, even though 
it were but the direction of her little niece's daily 
walks. 

Mr. Ffowkes jestingly declared that I should 
have to be sent to school to him ; and at last some- 
thing of this kind did take place. Amongst his 
other suspicious innovations, he had introduced an 
Englishman as writing and arithmetic master at the 
grammar-school, a certain Tobias Barton, whose 
name the boys speedily corrupted into Toby. There 
is the same sort of preference in Wales for a nick- 
name over a real one, as in southern France and 
Italy; and the scanty variety of surnames, the count- 
less Joneses, Evauses, and Davises, make some distin- 
guishing appellation almost a necessity. The poor 
about us seemed to have no surnames at all, and 
were known by the places where they lived. Nancy 
y Myg (of the smoke) lived near a lime-kiln ; Ned 
Bryngolle (of the flowery bank) had a cottage in 
a wild little nook, all golden with furze blossom; 
wlule our own gardener-less poeticaUy named- 
was Owen Light-cakes — ^why, I have forgotten ; but 
Light-cakes had so entirely become his name, that 
what the one really handed down to him by his 
forefathers was, I have not the least idea, and very 
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likely lie had himself forgotten. As for Mr. Barton, 
his nick-name of Toby became so universally adopted, 
even by grave people like my aimts, that the only 
acknowledgement ever made that it was not his real 
title was, that to his face people did say "Mr. 
Barton." He was a fierce little hawk of a man, 
with that look that all school-masters sooner or later 
acquire, which seems to say, "Now, Sir, do you 
mean to mind me, or do you not ?" and would stamp 
and look ferociously at me, when I became his pupil, 
every time I hesitated, as if he had had a "great 
lubberly boy" before him, instead of "sweet Anne 
Page." But he taught capitally, with clearness and 
precision truly masculine; he enjoyed it — extra- 
ordinary man! teaching was his mania; even his 
school-boys could not cure him of it; to please 
himself, he added geography and grammar to my 
lessons, and would have taught me Latin too, had 
not my aunts refused with indignation to allow it 
He did not forgive them for a long time, and bowed 
in the stiffest manner when he met Aunt Beata. 
I am sdrry to say that the little man's displeasure 
only amused her, and she seemed really to take 
a pleasure in provoking it. He taught me three 
times a week, because he liked it, he said ; I sup- 
pose this was the only explanation of one of the 
masters of the grammar-school taking a girl as hia 
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pupiL He and I were very good friends ; if anyone 
could have made me like arithmetic, he would ; he 
taught me the higher branches, but neither of us 
confessed to having gone into Euclid; he demon- 
strated the propositions unsuspected, while Aunt 
Myfianwy sat by, innocently unconscious that her 
niece was entering on such a masculine study ; and 
in the secret triumph of having outwitted Aunt 
Beata, Toby forgave her interference with Latin, 
and once more bowed amiably when he met her 
in the street. 

My French master, too, belonged to Mr. Ffowkes, 
but he also taught Mrs. Hughes's girls, and gave 
private lessons. He was an ^migr^ who had a 
pedigree as long as my aunts', but no one thought 
of him as anything but " the foreign man." Curiosity 
had long been at rest concerning him ; he had spent 
years in the town, living in one little room over a 
bonnet-maker's shop, without a friend-scaxcely an 
acquaintance, and leading a life lonely as an anchorite 
— ^more so, indeed ! for who ever sought the cell of 
M. de Dampmartin ? Mr. Ffowkes knew his history, 
no doubt, and always treated him with kind respect; 
but the Frenchman could not reconcile himself to 
his position; he evidently sought to *' efface'' himself 
as much as possible. In his solitude he kept up the 
foreign ways that had, when he first came, scandalized 
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all the town; wore a flowered dressing-gown and 
velvet cap all day ; cooked his own dinner of some 
one little dainty 'plat, and added to it the wild salad 
that he had gathered in the fields. Unlike Toby, 
he found teaching a mortal weariness. The instant 
the clock struck the hour of departure, he would 
rise from his chair, sigh wearily, point to the passage 
to be studied for the next lesson, bow deeply to 
Aunt Myfanwy, as deeply to me, and depart in 
silence. My aunts always laughed at such cere- 
monious politeness towards a little girl; but he 
was courteous to all women, young or old, rich or 
poor. 

Life dawned at last in our lessons. When I 
could translate fluently, he introduced me to Cor- 
neille and Eacine, and finding that I appreciated 
none of their immortal works except "Les Plaideurs," 
bethought himself of Molifere. Though he could 
never get further in explaining a grammatical diffi- 
culty than, " Mademoiselle will find the rule at page 
so-and-so — such a number — of her grammar," at 
least, he taught me my Molifere well. How ex- 
cellently he read his part ! how his native enjoyment 
of wit suddenly sparkled out ! Aunt Myfanwy never 
could understand our mirth over this lesson; she 
examined me in vain, and it disquieted her sadly. 
I sometimes took my lessons with Toby uncha- 
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peroned ; but either my aunts were afraid that poor 
M. de Dampmartin would teach me Roman Catholic 
doctrines^ or elope with their heiress, for when he 
came^ one of them was invariably present. 

I used to read aloud daily to Aunt Myfanwy ; 
Mrs. Chapone's Letters or Hannah More's. She 
worked at her embroidery, or lay placidly dozing 
on the sofa, soothed by the admirable sentiments 
that I was uttering ; but if we had been examined 
at the end of an hour as to what our studies had 
been, I doubt whether aunt or niece could have 
given much account of them. 

I wrote every three weeks to my mother; and 
that was one of my hardest tasks, so carefully was 
writing, spelling, and composition scrutinized by my 
aunts — ^Aunt Myfanwy overlooking me as I wrote, 
and afterwards submitting it to Aunt Beata for 
criticism. They always read the answers, too, and 
the consciousness of this checked my mother when 
she would have written freely. How could she ask 
if I were happy ? if I remembered her ? or any such 
fond questions, when she knew that my aimts would 
feel them as an afifront? She was almost as much 
afraid of Beata as I was, and divined that the mere 
arrival of those letters was an offence. Aunt Beata 
guarded me with a jealous feeling, which made her 
resent even my mother's claiming a right in "Arthur's 
only child." 
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Under these circumstances, none but a solitary 
dreamy child would have remembered her mother 
at all ; but it was my hope day and night that she 
would come back and take me to England. The 
perverse pleasure in secret war with Aunt Beata 
strengthened the feeling, and there was an uncon- 
scious triumph in possessing a dream-world where 
she had no power to enter. I knew — ^how do 
children always find out what is never meant for 
their eyes and ears, when so much passes before 
them to which they are blind and deaf? — at all 
events, I knew exactly what Beata's feelings towards 
her sister-in-law were, and that even " My own little 
Amabel" at the beginning of each was an oflFence, 
and it infused no little defiance into the " My letter," 
with which I always greeted the Indian dispatch. 

Do the elders of a household ever know the inner 
life of its children? We learn to feign betimes, 
more out of love* perhaps, than the lack of it ; yet 
a child whom w^ teach and play with, and watch 
all day long ! — My aunts assuredly believed that not 
a comer of their niece's mind was hidden from them, 
and yet, how little, how very little, they knew of 
me I Having no companions, and our doctor having 
put an end to Aunt Beata's theories of hardening 
me by cold water and winter walks, and ordered 
imprisonment on every damp day, I had to make 
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my own amusements. We had no story-books, few 
books of any kind. There was indeed one tall book- 
case, fsLcing a cupboard filled with rare china ; but 
the doors of the one were as seldom opened as those 
of the other ; and the lock of the book-case was so 
stifiF, that no one could turn it but the strong hand 
of Aunt Beata. Story-books scarcely existed then ; 
the nearest attempt to them were certain small 
brown volumes, where Cecilias and Sophias spoke 
wisdom to each other, and were thankful for the 
kind and judicious parents that Heaven had blessed 
them with. 

But there was the dear Peacock at Home, with 
coloured pictures — I could say it by heart now ; and 
the Faery Queen, which I knew equally well — can 
the present generation say as much? Eustace's 
Italy ; Ivanhoe, which had found its way even into 
our house; Bishop Jeremy Taylor's works, and an 
odd volume of old plays. All these were jumbled 
together in an up-stairs room, and I sat on the floor, 
and read them again and again. Or wrote ! delight 
dearer still. I recollect a tale written in round- 
hand, with six chUdren and no grown-up people in 
it ; and the scene was laid in a vineyard on Snowdon. 
My chiefest fear was lest Aunt Beata should light 
on these productions ; they were secreted in a hole 
in the waJl behind an ebony cabinet, behind which 
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no one less slender than myself could have crept, 
and it was so heavy and full of treasured rubbish, 
that there was little chance of its ever being moved. 
I must confess to having made a small hole a large 
one, working with as beating a heart as if I had 
been a Baron Trenck, boring a way out of his 
dungeon. Once Aunt Beata nearly caught me in 
the fact ; and something imusual in my air struck 
her. But the " Picture Gallery" was my own play- 
room: the doll lay hideous in an arm-chair; the 
Peacock at Home beside her; Aunt Beata looked 
sharply round at me, and round again, but could 
discover nothing amiss. She was not one easily 
baffled, and for several days made sudden alarming 
incursions, but she never found out that her niece 
had ventured to scribble stories. 

About this time awoke the love of buying books. 
My aimts gave me, even as a little child, a liberal 
allowance, but this way of spending it was unnatural 
in their eyes. Aunt Myfanwy, I suspect, was rather 
proud of my literary tastes, though before me she 
always laughed at them. I privately asked Mr. 
Ffowkes the price of a Shakespeare, knowing that 
he had written plays, which I dearly liked. He 
promised to give me one if I would learn Portia's 
speech on mercy, and repeat it to him. I won my 
prize, and almost forgot to thank him in my im- 
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patience to compare it with the edition behind the 
trellice of the book-case. He had followed, and 
asked astonished why I wanted to buy a Shakespeare 
when there was one in the house already. ''Oh, 
nobody can unlock that book-case except Aunt 
Beata, and she does not like reading/' I said. And 
the locked book-case was long a weapon used by 
him to torment her. 

The country bookseller must have found me a 
terrible plague, distracting him with questions that 
he could not answer, and wanting books that he had 
never heard of. It was owing to Mr. Ffowkes that 
I set my heart on Audubon's History of Birds; he 
had seen it in some great pubUc Ubrary, and de- 
scribed it enthusiastically to Aunt Beata. The next 
day I made Betsey take me to the bookseller's, and 
ordered it ; he knowing as little as I did what we 
were about ; but, happily, his London correspondent 
was a man of discretion, and sent down to know if 
the order were correct ; and the poor man hastened 
to our house to say that the book Miss Mabel Wynne 
had ordered cost upwards of £100. 

That was a worse arm in my aimt's hands than 
the book-case in Mr. Ffowkes's. 

A storm, yet remembered in Welsh annals, swept 
over the town, blowing down whole stacks of chim- 
neys, uprooting trees, shaking. houses, and keeping 
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everyone awake in trembling dismay all night long 
— except sound child sleepers like myself. Aunt 
Myfanwy had risen and dressed, and then sat up 
in bed, with the thick moreen curtains drawn roimd 
her, all night; and Mally and the other maids 
gathered in the kitchen, and frightened each other 
more and more by recalling all the horrible anecdotes 
and misfortunes ever heard of; Aunt Beata walked 
from room to room, trying to make out whether all 
the outside shutters were wrenched oflF, and all the 
chimneys gone — ^and the same sort of scene was 
enacted in every house throughout the town. Yet 
when I awoke, all the tumult of the night seemed 
to me like a fable ; but shattered tiles and slates all 
around, and broken boughs whirled from afar into 
our garden, testified to the truth of what everyone 
was relating open-mouthed. One side of our house 
was covered with aged ivy, a thick evergreen 
tapestry, wherein himdreds of sparrows quarrelled 
and chattered, and settled and unsettled themselves 
every evening for an hour, at least, before they could 
make up their minds to go to rest. In spite of its 
tenacious clasp, the storm had wrenched it off the 
wall ; there it lay, a mountain of greenery, at the 
foot of the red bricks, which stood in bare ugliness, 
while countless sparrows were fluttering over it, and 
shrieking with anger. In the evening they oame by 
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hundreds^ and flew about the naked wall, chirping 
and scolding ; but as no one would put the ivy up 
again for them, and no lodgings were to be had, 
they all flew off in a body, and took refuge some- 
where else. 

Our townsfolk were in a state of excitement not 
unlike that of the sparrows. During the whole day 
we had little rapid visits from all our acquaintance, 
who came to compare notes of the alarms and 
damages of the past night, and confess the foolish 
things that fright had made them do. There was 
a truce during our three o'clock dinner; but the 
visits re-commenced directly afterwards, till Aunt 
Beata, out of patience, exclaimed, "If the King 
himself calls, I shall tell Betsey I won't see him or 
anybody else!" And as the words were said, in 
walked Mr. Ffowkes. Everybody laughed ; and he 
sat down to skirmish with Aunt Beata, who liked 
liiTn better than most of her neighbours. He had 
not come to discuss the storm, but to persuade my 
aunts to subscribe towards a school for the poor, 
which he was bent on setting up. The Lancastrian 
system was just beginning to be heard of amongst 
us. Like all novelties, it excited great disapproval. 
I wonder at you, Mr. Ffowkes !" said Aunt Beata; 
propose a plan which your friend Mr. Williams dis- 
approves of! A pretty example for the parish! I 
shall let him know, I can tell you." t 
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"Yes, we all know what a good example Miss 
Wynne sets us !" retorted Mr. Ffowkes, who knew 
very well that she was seldom on very good terms 
with our vicar. " And on my part, I shall certainly 
let him know how his opinion weighs with you — 
when it saves undrawing your purse-strings." 

She laughed, for the well-known liberality of her 
family made the attack almost a compliment. 

" I will give you five pounds for old John Jones," 
said she, "or to buy yourself a new coat, Mr. Ffowkes," 
— he rather prided himself on wearing a shabby coat 
in defiance of his friends — '* only, if I did, you would 
not give away the old one to a scare-crow, I am 
afraid, though, as Miss Evans says — she takes a 
great interest in your coats—" 

" Pray let her know, then, that I buy my ward- 
robe from a scare-crow of my acquaintance. — Now, 
Miss Myfanwy, you look kind and compassionate; 
you will give me a sovereign for my school ? I will 
promise that the children shall learn as little as 
possible." 

" No, no, I have heard enough of education," said 
she, half laughing at the wheedling coaxing manner 
which he had assumed. "It was all much better 
before all this rubbish was talked; servants were 
servants then, and people knew their places and 
kept them. Now, Kagged Nancy must needs call 
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herself Mrs. Jones, and Ann asks more wages — set 
her up with, her wages !" 

" But you must not expect — " 

" Oh, everyone says ' You must not expect/ You 
must not suppose there will be any eflfect on the 
present generation; what do I care for the next? 
I shall not be here then." 

. "I doubt whether Ragged Nancy of Ann ever 
went to school, Lancastrian or otherwise," said Mr. 
Ffowkes, drily; "so it is hardly fair to lay down 
their faults to modem education. — Come, just one 
sovereign. Miss Myfanwy ; Miss Joyce has given me 
more." 

" Then she ought to be ashamed of giving a great 
deal more than she can afiford," said Aunt Myfanwy. 

"Ah, one never gets anything from rich people 
like the Miss Wynnes. Lady Anwyl is an exception 
though." 

" Lady Anwyl ! what has she given ? Come now, 
I don't care to know, but you may as well tell me. 
Perhaps I will give you the sovereign if you do." 

While he was taking advantage of this opening, 
Betsey came in with a package which I knew directly 
for one of those delightful boxes of Indian toys and 
treasures which my mother never failed to send by 
every opportunity. We began forthwith to unpack 
it — at least, as soon as the rose-wood table was 
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defended by a cloth, and that again protected by 
a layer of newspaper, while a sheet was spread out 
on the brown-holland over the carpet, lest any stray 
bits of tow or wool should fall ; and while my aunts 
read a letter, which was the first thing that ap- 
peared, I took out gifts for every member of the 
family. Mr. Ffowkes and his wife had been on most 
friendly terms with my mother, and he stayed to 
hear the news. 

There was a large soft shawl for Mally, a work- 
box for Betsey, a tortoise-shell bracelet for Aunt 
Myfanwy ; no one was forgotten. Among the many 
gifts for me were half-a-dozen water-colour sketches 
of natives, in various costumes ; and at the back of 
one, representing a Hindoo girl, my mother had 
written, "I have sent this because people say it is 
a little like me. All the sketches are done by some- 
one whom I hope my darling Amabel will know 
and love dearly." There was an R. B. at the bottom 
of this drawing, as well as to all the rest. Whose 
initials could they be? 

There must have been Indian blood in my 
mother's family. This little drawing was indeed 
very like her, as like as the lady in the pearl neck- 
lace was unlike. She had exactly that pliant slender 
figure, and the submissive timid grace, of one belong- 
ing to a conquered nation, which the Hindoo girl 
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in my sketch possessed. My mother in the same 
costume, with the white head-dress, might have 
passed for a Hindoo, but for her English fairness, 
rhis was a prize indeed : looking up to call attention 
bo it, I became aware of a subdued but excited con- 
irersation, which must have been going on for some 
bime ; Aunt Myfanwy looked troubled and agitated ; 
Aiunt Beata full of triumphant scorn. Mr. Ffowkes 
looked as if his patience were sorely tried by her. 
Ee held my mother's letter in his hand. They 
leased to speak on perceiving that I was beginning 
bo listen; and Aunt Beata, in her coldest tones, 
jaid, "There is a letter for you, Mabel," and gave 
me one enclosed in her own. 

They all watched me as I read it. My mother 
wrrote that she was about to marry the Sir Bichard 
Butler, of whom she had sometimes spoken in her 
letters ; he was an officer high in the Indian army. 
Mid had one daughter, older than I was, Eunice by 
oame, who was at school in England, ''but some 
day," said my mother, "will be a very dear kind 
sister to my little Amabel." As if her approaching 
marriage had emboldened her, she wrote with more 
%bandon than ever before, plainly asked if I were 
bappy, and added a gently worded request that 
[ might write to her without my letters being over- 
looked. 
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My chief sensation was that a great event had 
occurred; something had stirred the slow current 
of our lives. I looked up, bright with excitement, 
saw my aimts' feu^es, and was silenced, till that hope, 
never long forgotten, rose to my lips, and found 
utterance in " Will Mamma come home now ?" 

"I should think that the last thing likely," re- 
plied Aunt Beata, very sharply. " So that is all you 
think of?" 

"Your home is with us, my dear — ^your papa's 
Bisters," said Aunt Myfanwy, rather reproachfuUy. 
" You do not wish to go away ?" 

" She is a very silly ungrateful little girl, who is 
welcome to go if she likes, though I don't know who 
would wish to have her," added Aimt Beata. 

The tears came now, I hardly knew why, for Aimt 
Beata's anger seldom brought them. 

Mr. Ffowkes could not keep silence any longer, 
and said, ''Amabel" (he always called me Amabel) 
"knows very well that she has a home here, and 
I am aware that everyone is remarkably kind to 
her," — ^he spoke with considerable sarcasm, looking 
at Aunt Beata — "but her real home is with her 
mother. Mrs. Wynne is her mother ? Ah, I thought 
so, only Miss Wynne seemed uncertain about it." 

" I was not speaking of Mrs. Wynne, but of Lady 
Butler," replied my aunt pointedly. "Mabel, pray 
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take all that rubbish away ; neither it nor you are 
fit for the drawing-room." 

Aunt Myfanwy telegraphed me a kind smile, but 
dared not speak to me when so deep in disgrace. 
It was a relief to escape, and carry oflF my treasures, 
especially the portrait and letter, which I had no 
mind to show. Hearing Mr. Ffowkes going away, 
I ran down into the hall. He looked as if there 
had been high words between him and Aunt Beata. 

" Amabel," he began, " I hope — " Then chang- 
ing his tone, "Your Mamma and I are old friends, 
you know ; I am going to write to her to-day, and 
say how glad I am that she has found a brave kind 
man like Sir Bichard Butler to take care of her. 
Have you any message?" 

" Oh yes," cried I ; " tell her I am so glad, too ; 
and I want a picture of him, if he would draw one ; 
and say I am very happy, only I want her, and beg 
her very much to tell me some more about Eunice.". 

" Ah, that 's right !" said he, as if much relieved. 
" I was afraid — " 

" Oh, tliat was only Aunt Beata ; I don't mind 
what she thinks," said I; at which confidence he 
looked comical, though he ignored it, and said, " But 
cannot you write this yourself ? No ? Ah, well — . 
Good-bye, little one." 

"Would you like to see Mamma's letter?" I 
whispered mysteriously. 
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" Why, I am a&aid I must not stay now, or my 
boys wiU be obUged to begin evening school without 
me, or even have to take a holiday, instead of learn- 
ing Greek. I should find them all in tears, they 
are so studious, and so attached to me. What ! you 
don't believe it ? For shame ! what a naughty little 
girl! You must always believe what I say. Miss 
Amabel, though it seems you sometimes differ &om 
your elders. By-the-bye," he added, turning back 
at the door, '' M. de Dampmartin tells me you write 
quite a pretty little French letter; now, suppose 
you write your congratulations to your Mamma in 
French, and let her see how you are getting on, eh ?" 

Oh, Mr. Ffowkes ; did you surmise that Aunt 
Myfanwy would not get beyond the first page, 
if indeed she read that? My aunts always liked 
to send proof of my progress; and when M. de 
Dampmartin proposed that I should write to my 
mother instead of composing a theme, they readily 
agreed. Learning languages was always a delight 
to me, and to write French was already tolerably 
easy. It is possible that Mr. Ffowkes and M. de 
Dampmartin had plotted together, for never was any 
composition of mine so little altered ; and I profited 
by the admonition to remember that in a letter one 
should freely express one's hopes, one's desires ; and 
this French epistle was probably the least formal 
which my mother had ever received from me. 
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It was well that I was armed by my cherished 
belief that all which my mother did was "wisest, 
virtuousest, discreetest, best," against outward im- 
pressions. My aimts refrained from openly express- 
ing their feelings before me, but I could guess them; 
and even Mally was against me. K she did not 
quite believe that the great storm had heralded this 
astounding news, at least, she felt as keenly as her 
mistresses that it was an extraordinary want of 
reverence to the name of Wynne to consent to 
change it. As time went on. Aunt Myfanwy became 
appeased, and even was rather proud of my con- 
nection with so distinguished a person as Sir Kichaxd ; 
but Aimt Beata remained contemptuously disdainful, 
as if it had been only just what she expected of her 
sister-in-law, and even when in time there were two 
little boys bom, who were undeniably my brothers, 
she stUl asserted, and perhaps believed, me to be an 
only child. 

Little occurred of note in the next three years. 
I grew out of some mental perplexities, and into 
others. For a long time various passages in the 
Church Service puzzled me, and cost me much un- 
easy thought. I never could understand, for in- 
stance, what the " many places" could be in which 
the Scripture moved us; and it seemed absolutely 
wrong to begin the Creed with "I believe," when 
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I had been taught to say so in speaking of anything 
of which I was not sure. I had no direct religious 
teaching. My aunts had an extreme respect for the 
clerical office in theory, but, at the same time, were 
generally at war with our vicar, who, unhappily, 
was neither well-educated nor gentlemanly — and 
the stamp of clergyman in our remote district was 
far from a high one. Dissent was rife, and morality 
among the poor at a low ebb. It was a sad state of 
things ; and even yet the time has not come, when 
the Church, once so strongly planted in Wales, shall 
recaU what she was in early British times. 

A little more sympathy sprang up between Aunt 
Beata and myself when I began to amuse myself by 
reading Welsh. She herself was an excellent Welsh 
scholar, reading the old authors with ease, though 
ancient Welsh is as unlike modem as is the English 
of Wyckliffe to that of Queen Victoria's time. There 
was not, indeed, very much to read; but the old 
legends of King Arthur's Court and the Triads were 
a treasure, and the poetry in local names delighted 
me. The Valley of Meditation, The Vale of the Cry 
of the Hounds, Arthur's Glen, The Beavers' Abode 
— there was something in them that seemed to take 
one out of the every-day world, and give a touch of 
romance. 

It was in the benevolence excited by these 
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studies^ or perhaps a secret fear lest I should write 
discontentedly to India^ that Aunt Beata invited 
a cousin to pay us a visit ; a Katharine, who used 
to be held up as an example to me on all occasions. 
She lived on the borders of North Wales, but be- 
longed to the South by birth, or else my aunts 
would hardly have tolerated her, for the animosity 
between North and South is almost as bitter as 
between Wales and England. Locomotion was dif- 
ficult, except on horseback, in those days. Ladies 
and gentlemen rode to visit each other ; the farmers* 
wives came to market and church, either riding 
alone, or on a pillion beside their stout husbands. 
There wa^ a horse-block by every public-house, and 
another by the church, as a necessary of daily life. 
It was mounted behind her father that Katharine 
came to us after a long two days' journey. We soon 
became good friends, in spite of the praises which 
my aunts had always bestowed upon her. She 
deserved them, assuredly ; but as at that time they 
had never seen her, they must have used it as a 
mental tonic for me. We talked and played to- 
gether, and I read her my stories, in which the 
unknown Eunice was always the heroine. Not only 
had my mother's mention of her captivated my 
fancy, then much in want of an ideal, but Eunice 
had written me a letter beginning, " My dear little 
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Amabel," which had extorted the unwilling admira- 
tion of Aunt Myfanwy. In Aimt Beata's eyes it 
was simply an impertinence, and she would hardly 
allow me to answer it. But to me it was an earnest 
of future love in that English home which I always 
silently looked forward to. I had no more feeling 
of loyalty towards the place and people where I was 
living, than has the inmate of a caravanserai towards 
his temporary shelter; from the first I had always 
supposed that I should leave it again, sooner or 
later; though, had my father Hved, I imagine that 
he would have returned to Wales. When I was 
bom, his elder brother was still living ; and at the 
time of his death, my father found himself in a 
position of trust which he could not easUy resign 
at a short notice. I suspect, that he shrank too 
from deposing Aunt Beata, as he must have done 
had he and my mother come back to take their 
place as heads of the family. How would she have 
borne it! What heart-burnings there must have 
been! But while matters remained unsettled, my 
mother became a widow. 

It was the custom in our part of Wales to hold 
a night service on Christmas Eve, or rather a very 
early one, beginning about three o'clock in the 
morning; and after the usual prayers and a sermon, 
the congregation used to sing hymns and psalms till 
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day dawned. This custom must have been handed 
down from most ancient times; it was called the 
*' Plygain" (cock-crowing). I know not whether the 
name was connected with the superstition that the 
cock crows all through the night before Christmas. 
Dissenters and Churchmen cherished the Plygain 
alike; servants would at once leave their places if 
refused leave to attend it, but mistresses set their 
faces against it, and sighed over the many abuses 
which had crept in, and made it as undesirable as 
a Breton "Pardon." Aunt Beata always attended 
it, escorting our maids there and back; but I had 
been considered too young to go, up to my eleventh 
birth-day. Then she consented to take me. Christ- 
mas Eve was my birth-day ; my mother used to call 
me her Christmas-rose; but I did not obtain the 
favour on that account, for my aunts never observed 
birth-days. Alas ! they were full of sad recollections 
to them; times of gloom and seclusion. I have 
heard that for ten years together, they were never 
out of mourning. 

The ground was one sheet of snow as our party 
set out to the Plygain; the roofs rose smooth and 
^hite towards a pale sky, and snowy mountain peaks 
rose cold in the distance. Our lantern cast shifting 
gleams as we passed along, on the white world round 
us, and closed windows and doors looking doubly 
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dark in contrast. I shoTild liardly have known, the 
town under this novel nocturnal aspect. Little 
parties like ourselves were climbing the steep hUl 
which led towards the church, through whose win- 
dows came a yellow light from the candles which 
illuminated it — green tapers, made expressly for the 
Plygain, and never used at any other time. 

There was a large congregation, and amongst 
them I was rejoiced to see Mr. and Mrs. Anwyl, 
the son and daughter-in-law of our great people of 
the Castle. They lived in London, but spent some 
time with Sir Edward and Lady Anwyl every year. 
Mrs. Anwyl was English, like my mother, and was 
always very kind to me for her sake. She had 
spent several months at the Castle during the year 
that we came to Wales, and had grown very fond 
of my mother. I did not know till after this Christ- 
mas that Sir Richard Butler was a distant connec- 
tion of hers; and it was on the strength of their 
mutual friendship with Mrs. Anwyl that he had 
made my mother's acquaintance. There were two 
little Miss Anwyls, and a younger brother, with 
whom I had an intermittent acquaintance ; but they 
were not in church. The clergyman's voice, begin- 
ning to read, called back my eyes and thoughts, and 
the solemn eflfect of the night service, the unusual 
hour, and the earnest congregation, strongly im- 
pressed me. 
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The Anwyls joined us as we came out into the 
churchyard after the service, and insisted on walking 
home with us, though Aimt Beata scorned the idea 
of an escort. "And the snow is really hlinding," 
she said, looking into the whirling flakes which came 
down thicker and faster every minute. " You should 
not keep Mrs. Anwyl out." 

" She enjoys it," said Mr. Anwyl, walking on 
beside Aimt Beata; "and if you are not afraid for 
your niece-—" 

"Mabel is perfectly strong," said Aunt Beata 
hastUy, and walked on fast. 

Mrs. Anwyl had taken my hand, and was saying 
that she hoped to see me at a child's party, which 
Lady Anwyl intended giving for her grandchildren ; 
" and by that time I shall have something to show 
you." I could not see her face, but the kind voice 
assured me that it was certain to be something 
pleasant, though she would not tell me what it was 
to be. She asked if I had heard lately from India ; 
and I, speaking low, though I knew that Aunt Beata 
could not hear, imparted the latest tidings, and how 
Sir Richard had written to me himself because 
Mamma was not yet quite strong enough, though 
she and her baby were going on wonderfully well. 
Actually this was the first time I had been able to 
talk freely of this important event, the news of which 
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had been received with perplexed distress by Aunt 
Myfanwy, as if there were something wrong in it, 
and with the most marked indiflference by Aunt 
Beata. Oh, the pleasure of pouring out all that 
I had been longing to impart, to some friendly ear ! 

"You know. Mamma brought me home when I 
was four years old; now she has two little babies, 
don't you think she will soon bring them V 

" I think it is very likely ; how you will like to 
see your little brothers." 

" Oh, thank you for calling them so." 

" Why ?" said Mrs. Anwyl, laughing ; but the 
"why" no doubt occurred to her, for she did not 
wait for an answer. "And then, do you not wish 
to know your step-sister. Miss Butler? Do you 
know that she is a cousin of mine, and goes to school 
with my little girls ?" 

"Eunice! Oh, Mrs. Anwyl, wUl you tell me 
about her?" 

" Everyone loves and trusts Eunice — ^" but there 
we reached our own door, and no more could be 
said; nor did we meet again till the night of the 
party. 

Aunt Beata and I were so wet that we went 
straight into the kitchen, where there was sure to 
be a fire. We had outstripped the maids, but it 
was not empty. In a chair by the hearth sat a 
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little old man, with his pack at his feet, fast asleep, 
and snoring comfortably. After an astonished ex- 
clamation. Aunt Beata walked up to him, gave him 
a little shake, and demanded who he was, and what 
he might be doing in her kitchen. He opened his 
eyes, saw her towering over him, and as he grew 
more awake, and comprehended that he had the 
mistress of the house to deal with, answered com- 
posedly in Welsh, "Dear heart. Ma'am, I'm only 
Evan Evans, the pedlar ; everybody knows me." 

" Oh, I see now who you are ; but what are you 
doing here, pray ?" 

"Bless you. Ma'am, dear! I've slept in your 
house four or five times a year ever since I've 
travelled this road. I always find the door un- 
locked, and I just come in and spend the night 
by the fire." 

So primitive were our ways then, that nobody 
thought of fastening their doors of a night. I doubt 
whether some houses even possessed bolt or bar, yet 
robberies were unheard of. Aunt Beata said coolly, 
"K you had mentioned it before, Evan Evans, I 
would have ordered you a supper ;" and MaUy just 
then entering, she desired her to bring out bread 
and cheese, and the unfailing crw da (good ale) 
forthwith. 

I was too cold to be amused by the scene, and 

u 
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longed to stand close to the fire ; but this was against 
well-known rules. Aunt Beata at last noticed how 
shivering I was, and said, " Mally, give Miss Mabel 
some coffee, and see that she goes to bed directly ;" 
but added as she went away, " K you catch cold, 
you know it will be out of the question for you 
to go to the Castle." 

Now what need was there to have said that ? 

Mally gave me all the petting and cherishing 
which it was not in Aunt Beata's nature to bestow ; 
but Christmas Day was terribly inclement. We 
kept it in Welsh fashion, exactly like a Sunday. 
I did my best to seem well during the next three 
days, but it was not easy. However, the expected 
evening came, and Aunt Myfanwy took me to the 
Castle. Beata would not go; the very thought of 
so gay a scene seemed to make her doubly gloomy, 
but Aunt Myfanwy was glad of an excuse for a little 
gaiety, though she declared that it was all for my 
sake, and that she shoTild be knocked up for a week 
by such an effort. 

The Castle was a fine old building, with what in 
England woTild be called a chase round it, where 
deer ran free, sharing it with a breed of .fierce 
cattle, white with black noses and ears, the terror 
of everyone who walked in the chase. What a 
bright festal scene the Castle drawing-room was. 
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with its Christmas decorations, lights, and the gay 
dresses of the many guests ! Old Lady Anwyl came 
to meet us, treating Aunt Myfanwy with marked 
courtesy; I was glad to curtsey and escape from 
her dignified welcome, to her little grandchildren, 
who took me with eager mystery to a small inner 
room lined with hooks, where drawings, engravings, 
and other means of passing the time pleasantly, 
were strewn on the tahles. There would he card- 
playing here later, hut it had not yet hegun; and 
the room was untenanted. " Look !" they said with 
one accord, " here is a picture that Mamma is going 
to send to a cousin of ours in Lidia; we want to 
know if you think it pretty ; Mamma did it herself." 

Mrs. Anwyl's family all had a talent for drawing, 
I looked wonderingly at the sketch; what special 
interest coTild it have for me ? A likeness of a girl, 
perhaps sixteen years old ; a serene good face, fiill 
of earnestness. " Who is it ?" 

" Oh, but first tell us what you think of it !" was 
all the answer I got. 

" Or rather, what she thinks of the original," said 
Mrs. Anwyl, coming in, accompanied by a girl, who 
stood still, smiling, whUe I looked at her with a 
heart which began to beat very fast from a kind 
of presentiment. She did not let the suspense last 
long. " Little Amabel," she said, clasping me close, 
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as no one had ever done, unless Mally, since my 
mother left me, seven years before ; and lifting me 
to her lap, she sat down in an arm-chair, still hold- 
ing me in her arms. "My little sister, of whom I 
have heard from dear Papa — and Mamma—" and 
she spoke the word acknowledging the bond be- 
tween us with a smUe which won her all my heart. 
Ah ! but it would have been hers even without that. 
" What a ,tiny white mite you are ! I should like 
to carry you off and take you all for my own. Shall 
I not have news to write to India by next maU !" 

" Give my dear love to Papa," I whispered. How 
tender her kiss was ! " When will they come home ?" 

"Ah, little Amabel, I wish I knew!" and there 
was a shadow on her face. " Shall we go to them 
if they do not make haste ? How old are you ? 
What, eleven, you little thing! don't you mean 
eight ? Well, if I go, I shall certainly take you." 

"Aunt Beata would not let me ;" and the thought 
was terrible of how she would take the news of this 
meeting vdth Eimice, one of the Butlers whose very 
name was an offence. 

" But you belong to Papa and Manama as well as 
to your aunts," said Eunice, with conviction that 
was very comforting. She had imbibed a strong 
impression that my aunts were not kind to me, and 
her indignation was roused by the idea of a child so 
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lonely and fragile as I appeared to her, lacking love 
and cherishing. But this was a mistaken notion. 
No one was unkind, and some were very good indeed 
to me; it was not exactly anyone's fault that my 
life was a melancholy one for a child. 

"Now let me introduce you to Miss Myfanwy 
Wynne," said Mrs. Anwyl ; and we went back to 
the great drawing-room to seek my aunt, I trembling 
a little, but already fortified by the close clasp of 
Eunice's hand. I felt that whatever Aunt Beata 
might say, that Eunice's very presence had proved 
her right to claim a share in me, and that hence- 
forward here was my champion. Aunt Myfanwy 
was in a happy little flow of talk with an old friend 
on each side, most unexpectant of any such event 
as awaited her; her dismay and confusion, combated 
by her natural good breeding, were comical. Evi- 
dently she felt that, justly or unjustly, Aunt Beata 
would hold her responsible for this meeting and* its 
consequences. Yet in spite of all, I could see that 
Eunice had made a favourable impression on her; 
she was actually gratified that I should belong to 
one so satisfactory, and looked nervously pleased 
when Eunice refused to dance, and sat down by 
her to talk. Mr. Ffowkes came and sat on the 
other side ; Eunice had already made his acquaint- 
ance, and they talked with a mirthful ease which 
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amused poor Aunt Myfanwy in spite of herself, and 
drew her, she hardly knew how, into the conversa- 
tion. But for the thought of Beata, she woTild have 
been very happy, fluttered though she was, but now 
and then she looked at Eunice as if she had been 
some curious creature whose existence astonished 
her ; here was one of those Butlers, whose existence 
we hardly acknowledged, before her very eyes taking 
possession of me as a matter of course, and she 
found herself unable to help admiring her ! 

I only wished to sit by Eunice and gaze at her, 
as though she had come from those green fairy isles 
of which I had read in Welsh legend, where fairies 
and virtuous Druid souls dwelt together; while as 
fjEur as I cared in my inexpressible content, the rest 
of the world did as they would. But by-and-by we 
both had to dance, and both enjoyed it. All things 
had hitherto been so fenced and hampered with 
admonitions and rules, that I had never been able 
to enjoy anything very much ; I was so sure to be 
called to account for some trespass afterwards. But 
now there was a delicious sense of protection and 
freedom. I quite forgot the languid aching sensa- 
tions that had haunted me ever since our wet walk 
from the Plygain. Eunice kept me near her in the 
dances, and by her side afterwards. She was greatly 
in request; and stately old Lady Anwyl had re- 
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marked to Aunt Myfanwy that she could wish no- 
thing better for her grand-daughters than that they 
should resemble Miss Butler, and Lady Anwyl's 
word was law in the neighbourhood. No one but 
Aunt Beata ever questioned it, and perhaps even 
she would hardly rebel against such a decided 
opinion as this. 

Dancing is — (or was, I know not how it may be 
now,) — ^a passion with old and yoimg in Wales. 
Elderly gentlemen, bald or bewigged, stood up with 
wrinkled partners, and no one was in the least sur- 
prised at it. There was a hearty simple enjoyment, 
which I have never seen equalled since. Reels and 
country dances were in fashion then; quadrilles 
were yet unknown amongst us. The poorer classes 
of people were quite as fond of dancing as the 
upper; our gardener piqued himself on perfectly 
executing fifteen different steps, one of which 
consisted in leaping up and striking the soles 
of the feet together in the air. He and Nancy y 
Parlour, who weighed at least eleven stone, would 
stand up and try to outdo one another, and I do 
not know which did best; that ton of a woman 
moved as lightly as a bit of eider down. By-the-by, 
her nickname of " Parlour" arose from her presump- 
tuous vanity in calling one of her rooms by that 
English name. 
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The country dance at the Castle reached from 
top to bottom of the long drawing-room. At one 
end was a long mirror, reaching the whole height 
of the room, and in appearance lending it double 
length. In one country dance I had little Edward 
Anwyl as a partner. It came to our turn to scamper 
down the long lane between the double rows, while 
others merrily performed hands across and back 
again, this being a simple country dance, with none 
of the intricate figures which complicated some of 
the prime favourites. By this time the floor had 
grown perilously slippery, which only added to the 
general mirth. The music waxed fast and furious ; 
the dance was not far from a romp, at least among 
the younger ones. I was tired, and could not keep 
up with Edward, who pulled me on bravely, but 
somehow his foot slipped, he recovered himself, 
slipped again, and fell prostrate, dragging me so 
suddenly and violently after him, that I, who was 
jerked a step in advance, did what he just escaped, 
and fell forward against the great mirror. I heard 
the shiver of glass and an universal cry, just felt 
someone snatch me up — and then I do not remember 
any more, till a consciousness of voices speaking low 
and hurriedly round me, and of something cold on 
my face, grew stronger, and opening my eyes I 
saw Mrs. Anwyl, and old Dr. Griffiths, and Aunt 
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Myfanwy with a troubled face, all looking at me as 
I lay on a bed in some unknown room. " I covM 
not help it !" I murmured ; and then soft lips were 
pressed on mine, and a new voice, which I recognized 
directly with a start, answered, " No, darling, it was 
nobody's fault. Can you drink this? To please 
me!" 

And at that I tried, and succeeded, and then 
remained too weary to speak or care for more than 
resting against Eunice, to whose bed I had been 
carried. Poor Aunt Myfanwy! she was in the 
depths of perplexity and despair at finding that I 
could not be moved, and Lady Anwyl's assurances 
that I was a most welcome guest coTild not console 
her. What would Beata say to all this ? and who 
knew how much hurt I might be! Eunice suc- 
ceeded best in re-assuring her, and her quiet " I will 
take care of Amabel" carried conviction with it. 
She kept her word. During the next few days she 
made me thoroughly happy. She read to me, talked, 
told me stories, or sat silent, just as pleased me ; she 
described aU the Butlers, always a« if some day of 
course I should know and love them; she told me 
about her own life and her school in London, for, 
grown up as she looked, she was still at school. She 
had come to spend these Christmas holidays with 
Mrs. Anwyl, who resolved to gratify my mother and 
Sir Richard by making us known to each other. 
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How my heart sank when I was taken away! 
even though Eunice promised to spend a long 
time with me every day. I saw too that it gave 
her pain to part with the child who had been 
aU her own for those few days ; she too was Indian, 
lonely to a certain degree, though rich in friends 
and relations. " My Mabel" was her name for me, 
and there was a whole history in the simple pronoun. 

Aimt Beata visited me once, and I saw then that 
in her eyes no Butler could ever find favour. Her 
very thanks implied that Eunice's kindness had 
been shown to one who in all ways was a stranger 
to her. We made no comment, but we both knew 
it, and clung all the closer to each other in conse- 
quence. She could not decline Eunice's visits to 
me, but she caused her to feel herself a most un- 
welcome intruder, and showed her all the discourtesy 
which good breeding permitted. Not one in a thou- 
sand would have borne what Eunice did for me. 
I have seen her change colour, and Aimt Myfanwy 
wince and fidget, at Beata's sarcastic politeness ; but 
Eunice never would seem to imderstand it, met it 
with grave simplicity, came in spite of all, and made 
my day glad for me. I only feared getting well, for 
then I should have to leave the shelter of my room, 
where she and I were sometimes left at peace to- 
gether ; but the end of her stay came before I was 
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allowed to quit it. I do not know which of us 
dreaded the parting most — ^a parting likely to be 
long too, though Mrs. Anwyl had told me she should 
try to persuade my aunts to let me visit her. Eunice 
exhorted me to be brave, petted and comforted me, 
and while she was present I was too contented to 
grieve about any future ; but when she was away, 
it came upon me what it would be never to see her 
any day! But she could not stay over those six 
weeks which had taught me what it was to be very 
happy. 

It was hard on my aunts that a stranger should 
have been able to bestow what they in all their 
anxious solicitude never could. It must have been 
exceedingly trying to find that with Eunice, whose 
departure had rejoiced Aunt Beata, went all the 
brightness and progress towards recovery of their little 
invalid. There really seemed no object in getting 
well ; the only thing that I cared for was to have 
Eunice's letters; everything else seemed flat, stale, 
and unprofitable. Our doctor shook his head, and 
attributed the chief mischief to a neglected cold 
caught on Christmas Eve. Aunt Beata, on the 
contrary, was convinced that Lady Anwyl's party, 
(i,e, Eunice) was in fault. But I could not get 
well, and no one knew what to do. Eunice had told 
me not to fret, and I tried to obey her, but the 
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life seemed gone out of me. I was listlessly resigaed 
to all that was suggested, but cared for nothing — 
I could not care. Aunt Myfanwy hovered uneasily 
round me, proposing this and that, and remarking, 
with annoyance that was only a form of anxiety, on 
my white looks. Aunt Beata left me unaccountably 
alone: she spent a great deal of time alone, more 
than she had ever done; and had she not carried 
out all her usual employments, visited the poor, 
managed the various charities of which she was head, 
and overlooked all the aflfairs which her agent sub- 
mitted to her, (for he was never allowed to act in 
any matter without her express directions,) we 
should have supposed her ilL She was greatly 
angered by the suggestion, however; and Aunt 
Myfanwy did not venture to make it again. Poor 
Aunt Myfanwy ! she was at her wits' end to know 
what to do with me, especially without her sister 
to appeal to. Once she came softly to my side, as 
I lay on the sofa, to see if I were asleep, and detected 
silent tears trickling down. " What is the matter ?" 
she asked, half alarmed, half petulantly. I put my 
arms round her neck, and whispered, "Has not 
Mrs. Anwyl asked me to go and see her ?" 

" You are not well enough to go anywhere," said 
Aunt Myfanwy evasively. "Try to get well, and 
we shall see." 
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" I want Eunice," was my answer, lying back 
wearily. 

" But, my dear, how can you be so silly ?" began 
Aunt Myfanwy, in one of her little outbreaks of 
vexation ; then soothingly, " There, there, don't cry ; 
I am sure I should have no objection to ask Miss 
Butler here, especially after what Lady Anwyl said 
of her ; but Beata — " 

" Yes, I know. Thank you, dear Aunt Myfanwy." 
It was the first time that it had ever occurred to 
me as possible to add any caressing epithet to my 
aunts' names. She stroked my hair, in silent per- 
plexity, but retreated guiltily as Aunt Beata's tall 
figure entered. She took no notice of us, but sat 
down with a book of accounts before her, which she 
seefhed to force herself to attend to, leaning her 
head on her hand, with a look of pain that struck 
even me, and visibly disquieted Aunt Myfanwy. 

Our old doctor must have been called secretly 
into council by Aunt Myfanwy on my behalf; for 
Betsey, who had overheard — I know not how — ^what 
was said, told me that he had undeiiiaken to break 
to Aunt Beata that I must have both change and 
the companionship which I longed for. I gathered, 
too, that he thought me very ill. It gave me a 
strange startled feeling; but I was persuaded that 
the sight of Eunice would cure me. " A sick child's 
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fancy," Dr. Qriffiths called it, " on no account to be 
thwarted." 

Truly, it was not desirable that I should know 
this! Myfanwy awaited, trembling, the eflfect of 
this news on Beata ; but she received it with perfect 
indiflference. "Let her go, then," was all that she 
said ; and from that time Dr. Griffiths grew far more 
anxious about her than me. As for me, when once 
convinced that the promise of accepting Mrs. AnwyFs 
invitation was not a mere delusion held out to soothe 
me, life seemed to return to me. There was some- 
thing to look forward to. The difficulty now was to 
find an escort to London. There was so little inter- 
course between our part of Wales and the capital in 
those days, that this was a serious puzzle. The only 
person sure to go up to London about the right time 
was the jailor, who made annual journeys thither ; 
and the jailor was not exactly the protector whom 
the Miss Wynnes would have selected for their 
niece. At last Mr. Ffowkes found that he had 
business which required him to go, and he volun- 
teered to take charge of me. And when Easter 
came, I was not well, but undeniably well ^enough 
to go. It was the first time that I had left home 
since I came firom India. Nothing had ever allowed 
me to suppose that my absence or presence could 
make any difference to my aunts ; and Beata's frigid 
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kiss of farewell did not astonish me, but I was very 
much surprised by the tearful eyes of Aunt Myfanwy. 
Looking back at her, I saw Aunt Beata standing 
watching my departure also, with a cold absent 
gaze ; all the maids were gathered at the door too, 
and Aunt Myfanwy had retreated in tears ; but the 
thing that impressed me was that look on the face 
of my Aunt Beata. 

What a desolate life hers had been ! surely, very 
imlike what it ought to have been. There came 
to my mind a speech of hers, made I know not 
when, which had sunk in, without being at the 
time understood. Someone spoke of the loneliness 
of death: "I have lived'* she said briefly; as if, 
compared to the solitude of life, that of death seemed 
nothing. 

That was a delightful journey ; Mr. Ffowkes was 
the kindest and merriest of guardians. I hope that 
his boys liked him even a quarter as much as I did. 
And then the welcome at the end! Eunice was 
again passing her holidays with the Anwyls, and 
Mary and Lilias Anwyl were old friends of mine. 
Eunice took possession of me at once, and I felt 
myself in her keeping with a sigh of content. Her 
serene blitheness, and unfailing thoughtful care, 
were marvellous to me, as something of which I 
had never even dreamed, more marvellous than even 
the gay spirits of the little Anwyls. 
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Through Eunice I learnt to enter into my aunts' 
feelings as I had never yet been able to do ; she 
divined, and made allowances for them, and would, 
I think, have made me compassionate Aunt Beata, 
had I not felt quite unable to forgive the treatment 
that Eunice had met with. That was an unpardon- 
able offence; a time was coming when I asked 
myself whether Aunt Beata had not many things 
to forgive me. 

The end of my stay in London was approaching, 
when a hurried letter from Aunt Myfanwy came, 
asking, with many apologies, if I might remain a 
little longer, as her sister was seriously ill. My 
aunts would not have thought me old enough to 
hear the truth, but Mrs. Anwyl told me that Beata's 
state was hopeless; she had long suflFered from a 
painful disease, which, with her strange reserve, or 
contempt of any complaint, she had resolutely con- 
cealed, and with her failing strength, to the last she 
insisted on doing all that she had been accustomed 
to do. It must have been grievous to look on with- 
out daring to remonstrate. She knew her dangerous 
condition, but would not acknowledge it, •till a 
sudden breakdown of strength prostrated the strong 
will with it, and laid her helpless on the bed, which 
she never more quitted, though she lived on for 
some months. Latterly she showed a gleam of 
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tenderness to her sister, which was very precious 
to poor Aunt Myfanwy. This great trouble ahnost 
overpowered her; she found herself suddenly de- 
prived of the one who at least had kept all anxiety 
away from her, and given her a sense of protection, 
though the rule had been a hard one. She, who 
had never decided anything in her life, now had all 
the responsibility of a household and large property 
thrust upon her, with a feeling that she had not the 
least idea how to manage them; and Aunt Beata 
had been so completely the mainspring of every- 
thing, that without her nothing went right. Of 
course Myfanwy leant on the first support that 
oflFered itself This was Mr. Ffowkes, who proved 
himself a good friend at this time. I thought that 
I ought to return to her ; but the charge of another 
invalid would have quite overwhelmed her, and Mr. 
Ffowkes suggested that I should accompany Eunice 
to the school, where she was to pass another six 
months. 

Thither I went, more as a pet than a pupil, but 
I should have been happy anywhere with Eunice. 
Who would have dreamed that my first holidays 
would be spent among the Butlers? So it was, 
however; we went to Eunice's grandmother, who 
received me as a new little grandchild, and seemed 
to me the dearest old lady ever created. Ah ! how 

X 
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I wished that the Wynnes had shewn half as much 
kJLudness to Eunice! At Christmas Eunice left 
school, and again we went to Mrs. Butler's. No 
one now thought it possible for me to be separated 
from Eunice ; I was truly now " her Mabel." 

About this time my Aunt Beata died. I do not 
like to think of her sad life, or her lingering death. 
Poor Aunt Myfanwy was broken down by this loss, 
which left her the last of her family ; and everyone 
wondered if she would continue to live in the great 
dreary house alone, yet nobody could suppose her 
uprooted from the place where she had lived all her 
life, and transplanted to a new scene. She would 
not have survived such a change. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ffowkes took counsel with other t)ld friends, and 
proposed to her to invite the now widowed mother 
of my cousin Katharine to live with her. Katharine 
had always suited Aunt Myfanwy, and her mother 
was very like her. When I went back, I foimd 
them thoroughly at home. Aunt Myfanwy happy 
in being cared for and waited on devotedly by 
Katharine, and spared all responsibility by Mrs. 
Harold Wynne, who was as loveable as her daughter. 
I suspect that Aunt Myfanwy had not been so happy 
for years. 

I did not come alone ; Eunice was with me. We 
paid a long visit, and then returned to Mrs. Butler, 
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whose house was my real home for the next five 
years, till our parents came back to England, settling 
near her, and a new life began for us — ^a very very 
happy one. But of that I cannot now write; the 
history of my childhood is ended. I am glad now 
that at first it was a mournful one, since all the 
deep gladness which afterwards brightened it was 
owing to Eunice. Even when my mother returned, 
great as that joy was, I think I thoroughly remained 
what the Butlers used to call me '' Eunice's Mabel." 
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